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How It Cam<« 


AUSTIN 

After a long day of carnage in 
the close and so:wmetimes bitter 
House tax fight, legislative observ- 
ers asked how it came to pass and 
what happens next. 

Just about everyone could agree 
with veteran George Hinson, who 
gloomily predicted after the dead- 
lock “not only one, but perhaps 
a long series of special sessions.” 
Everyone could agree, also, that 
despite the 17-vote margin for 
“less conservative’ speaker can- 
didate Jim Turman eight weeks- 
ago, the House is about as closely 
divided as it can be, and lingering 
animosities from the long Tur- 
man-Spilman race will make that 
close division even more pro- 
nounced. 

But the early thoughts of many 
liberals and, moderates that it was 
the blackest of days in the state- 
house soon gave way, after an 
examination of the big votes, to 
a kind of qualified optimism. 

With intense pressure frpm the 
lobby, it could be argued, the key 
votes were still only lost by mar- 
gins of nine and ten. Anywhere 

‘from eight to fifteen of the speak- 
er’s men deserted on each vote. 

This means that the speaker 
simply did not properly marshal 
the forces that stood with him in 
the crucial fight last January. 
Nor did the governor’s men come 
through with the kind of hard 
floor work that might have been 
expected. " 

It is apparent now that Daniel 
misjudged the strength of the op- 
position to his deficit measures. 
House leaders had warned him 
several days before that postpone- 
ment and a possible revision of 
the program were necessary. The 





governor believed his program 


* * 
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could prev 4 he determined 
to go ahead. 

The jarring, for now, of his pro- 
posals— especially the escheats 
bill, on which he warned he might 
call a special session if it did not 
pass—might put the governor in 
the fighting mood of the last leg- 
islature. His strong attack on the 
oil and gas lobby last week and 
the terse and critical statement in 
the wake of Wednesday’s defeat 
suggest that he is getting angrier. 


The shifting coalition, roughly 
80 votes, which stymied each of 
the three measures, was composed 
of diverse and overlapping ele- 
ments: those bitter toward Speak- 
er Turman; those bitter toward 
the governor; the so-called ‘‘no- 
taxers,’’ six or seven members who 
are known to oppose every tax 
measure proposed; the hard-core 
conservatives and_ sales-taxers, 
whose tactics are to try. to defeat 
every measure in order to whip 
up pressure later for a general}, 
sales tax. 

This early in the session, so 
goes a common observation in the 
legislature, the average member 
is more inclined to vote against 
tax bills. Later, when the pres- 
sure is on and people want to go 
home, there is less general reluc- 
tance regarding taxes. This, too, 
was a factor. 


House conservatives will be 
playing for the sales tax. It 'is 
now common knowledge in Austin 
that the lobby has tightly organ- 
ized toward that end, also. The 
combination showed its strength 
Wednesday. What it will do if 
faced with a possible floor vote 
on a sales tax in the next several 
days (see page 2) remiains to be 
seen. 


* * 
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A Demolition Job 
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Conservative-Dominated Coalition, Three Dead Taxes 


AUSTIN 

In a mood ranging from bit- 
ter to bantering, a conserva- 
tive-dominated majority sty- 
mied three of Gov. Price Dan- 
iel’s deficit-retiring tax meas- 
ures in the House this week. 
At the end of the torturous 
seven-hour session Wednesday, 
the escheats bill, the revised 
franchise tax on interstate cor- 
porations, and the gross re- 
ceipts tax on utilities had been 
slapped down. 

Losing the key votes by 79-70, 
79-69, and 78-70, the liberal-mod- 
erate coalition narrowly managed 
to salvage the escheats measure 
and the franchise tax from total 
destruction. After defeat on en- 
grossment, a conservative motion 
to reconsider and table the fran- 
“chise tax, which would have killed 
the bill for the session, failed to 
carry by a 73-73 tie. 

Fast work by Speaker Jim Tur- 
man, who laid out the utilities tax 
moments after the escheats bill 
had been defeated while refusing 
to recognize a motion to table and 
reconsider, kept the governor’s 
pet measure alive for a possible 
second bid later. 

The losers succeeded in getting 
postponement of the utilities tax, 
an apparent substitute for Dan- 
iel’s gas production tax increase 
while that bill remains in commit- 
tee, but it became obvious after 
a crippling amendment that the 
measure had been almost com- 
pletely gutted. 

The three bills would have raised 
approximately $44 million to meet 
an estimated $63 million deficit. 





Death Penalty Debated 


AUSTIN 

The dynamics of Old Testa- 
ment retribution, statistics on 
the social ineffectiveness of 
the death penalty, and warn- 
ings of increased state expense 
to keep condemned criminals alive 
who might deserve execution 
were debated in a dramatic hear- 
ing befgre the House criminal 
jurisprudence committee this 
week. After a five-hour session, 
the Bridges-Whitfield bill outlaw- 
ing capital punishment was re- 
ferred to a friendly subcommit- 
tee. 


The proposed measure, HB 67, 
provides that those convicted of 
capital crimes must serve a mini- 
mum of 15 years before they are 
eligible for parole. Juries could 
recommend that a longer mini- 
mum be given and the courts 
would have the authority to carry 
out the jury recpmmendation. 

Professors, ministers, district 
attorneys, sheriffs and a news- 
paper editor all had a hand in the 
testimony. The law enforcement 
witnesses, with an assist from 
a Houston theologian, stressed the 
deterrent value of the death sen- 
tence and the’need to protect 
society from ‘‘amoral individuals” 
who often “deserve to be put to 
death.” Abolitionists countered 
with arguments that capital pun- 
ishment is not administered justly, 





that it “thas no place in a Chris- 
tian and democratic society,’’ and 
that, it has failed in its purpose 
to deter crime. 

Don Reid, editor of the Hunts- 
ville Item and secretary of the 
Texas Society to Abolish Capital 
Punishment, told the committee 
he ‘‘wanted to get one point 
across. As a man who’s witnessed 
167 executions in the Huntsville 
death row, I’ve learned that death 
in the electric chair does not deter 
crime.” He said he had “covered 
and investigated many heinous 
crimes that would make your 
blood boil,” but he had come to 
realize that “burning a man 
doesn’t solve the problem at all.” 

Reid said he has known men 
saved from the chair by commu- 
tation who were later paroled 
“and are now walking about in 
free society, good taxpayers and 
citizens. 


“Death is so final,’’ he said. 
“Once they pull the switch there’s 
no chance to go back and say, 
well, maybe the punishment was 
too severe, or maybe we didn’t 
get enough facts.” He cited the 
example of a prisoner serving a 
30-year murder sentence in Okla- 
homa who was released last De- 
cember when another prisoner in 
Texas confessed to the crime. 

“The man they had incarcer- 
ated up there in Oklahoma had 





pleaded guilty. He was an alco- 
holic and didn’t even know he 
hadn’t committed the crime. They 
gave him an alternative: they 
said ‘either you plead guilty and 
we'll give you 30 years or else 
we'll give you the chair.’ I guess 
it’s lucky for him he pleaded 
guilty.” 


Rep. Stanford Smith of San 
Antonio asked Reid, ‘“‘Have you 
considered what events must 
have occurred in Biblical times 
when the rule was ‘an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth?’ ” 

. “I was raised in the New Testa- 
ment,”’ Reid said. “I don’t think 
I have the right to judge my fel- 
low man.” 

He was asked by Rep. Travis 
Peeler what was the economic 
status of the men he had seen elec- 
trocuted. “‘All with the exception 
of three, maybe four, in the last 23 
years have been from what you 
might call a lower economic level,” 
Reid said. Questioned by Rep. 
Maurice Pipkin of Brownsville on 
“the racial proportions” of those 
executed, he said whites and Ne- 
groes “have been about equally 
divided.”’ 

Rep. Frank McGregor of Waco, 
the most persistent questioner of 
the abolitionists during the hear- 
ing, asked Reid what he would 
substitute for death. ‘Life in 

(Continued on Page 8) 


It was by far the most crix 
day of the session. Members 1 
turned to the chamber Wedn« 
day afternooneafter seeing a sp« 
cial showing of ‘‘The Alamo 
find on the calendar not only 
but all three of the bills the re 
nue and tax committee had 
ported out Monday. The galler 
were filled quickly, lobbyists 
the back, school children 
the sides, and reporters car 
early for seats at the press tabl« 
Rep. Charles Hughes of Shermar 


Judy Hort 


sponsor of the escheats bill a! 
liberal floor leader, nervously 
worked the floor before the 
ing gavel, stopping by the 
to whisper, “It’s going to be 
fully close.’’ 

The franchise tax, judged by the 
governor's forces as being the less 
difficult to pass, came first. R 
Franklin Spears of San Antor 
took the front microphone 
the fight was on. 

“This tax is designed to cure 
the inequities that exist in our 
present franchise formula,” Spears 
said. Every state except Washing 
ton and Texas have multi-formula 
franchise levies. This measure 
would benefit “hometown, domes 
tic, Texas businesses’ and would 
revise rates ‘‘on the large inter 
state corporations doing most of 
their business outside the 
who have an unfair tax advan- 

” Spears cited one interstate 
gas pipeline company which paid 
$12,000 in franchise taxes out of 
$15 million in profits, anothe: 
which paid $313 out of $6 millior 
in profits. 

Co-sponsor Joe Cannon of M 
xia said the bill would not 
crease the tax “one cent on 
33,000 Texas businesses.” Spea 
added: “I understand there 


tad 


state 








AUSTIN 

A close analysis. of the vot 
ing in the hectic Wednesday 
session which saw the three 
tax measures wrecked shows 
that Speaker James Turman 
was unable to carry a number 
of his key supporters from 
the speaker’s race. A change 
of five votes each on the es 
cheats law, the franchise tax 
and the utilities gross receipts 
tax would have carried the 
day for the governor. 

Sixty-two members of the 
House voted against all three 
measures. Of these, eight were 
Turman men: Reps. Steve 
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ple in the House who would 
to vote for a sales tax. If you'd 
to do so, I'd suggest you vote 
his to maintain a balance on 
s and to balance your voting 
conservative opposition de- 
i the first sniper’s bullets of 
Tom James of Dallas 
i the tax “will hit those indus- 
th expanding plants and 
ils in Texas.” Ben Jarvis of 
said it was “desighed to 
enalize” such businesses, In’ a 
vift exchange with Spears on 
atural gas pipelines he had 
entioned, Jarvis said: ‘‘Oh, bull, 
ff the pipelines. They aren't 
ples here. Let’s use some- 
ng concrete, ‘a corporation that 
es Texas people to compete 
companies in other states— 
ke Lone Star Steel.” 
J. Edgar Wilson, Amarillo con- 
argued the bill would 
‘pile taxes on top of taxes’”’ on the 
arge corporations. ‘It’s not a tax 
on top of a tax,’’ Spears retorted. 
“You have te consider what other 
states do and their relative corpo- 
ration taxation.” 
After accepting an amendment 
Murray Watson of Mart 
a tax advantage to busi- 
sses expanding their construc- 
within the last five and the 
xt five years, Spears yielded to 
Maco Stewart of Galveston. 
wart offered a substitute to in- 
» the present franchise tax 
percent. “I ask you not to 
the existing advantages,”’ 
art said. “Ask the industrial- 
ch he'd rather have if he 
s expanding plants and payrolls 
Texas. He'd favor the existing 
tax.’’ He said the 18.5 percent in- 
would raise thé same 
mt as the revised tax. 


Spears argued .that the Stewart 
stitute ‘“‘would make an al- 
bad-tasting tax completely 
atable,” and charged the 
eston representative was try- 
to get his own tax program 
ssed and needed to kill the pro- 
ed franchise change to do it. 
will make an inequitable 
“ven more inequitable for our 
Texas businesses.” 
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Spears made the motion to ta- 
ble Stewart's substitute. There was 
a burst of activity on the floor, 
and heads craned to the board for 
the first big vote of the session. 

Continued on Page 2) 
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Speaker’s Men Lost in Vote 


Burgess, Nelson Cowles, Rob- 
ert Fairchild, Ben Lewis, Bill 
Moore, Gus Mutscher, James 
Slider, and Leon Thurman. In 
general, the Turman people 
were rewarded early in the 
session with choice committee 
posts. 

In the escheats fight, the 
speaker lest 15 of his support- 
including key partisans 
like Jim Cotten, C. W. Pearcy, 
Bll Pleratt, George Preston, 
and Murray Watson. Others 
voting may, besides the ones 
listed ameng the hard-core 62 
(above), were Reps. George 
Richards and Herman Yezak. 
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‘Providing a Vehicle’ 





The Next Move? 


A brief flare-up on the House 
floor ending as suddenly as a 
summer rain, a round-the-table 
discussion in the liberal reve- 
nue and tax committee, an ob- 
servation on recent history, an 
open letter to two fellow repre- 
sentatives — these were the 
events Thursday that suggest 
the next moves in the Texas 
House. 

Gov. Daniel had issyed an early- 
morning statement (see box) bit- 
terly critical of those who wrecked 
his deficit program. ‘‘I now chal- 
lenge those who defeated the 
measure to come forward with 
their solution,’ he said. 

Just before the early weekend 
adjournment, Rep. W. T. Oliver, 
conservative from Port Neches, 
rose on personal privilege. He 
proceeded to attack Daniel for in- 
terfering in the business of the 
House, for being unstatesmanlike, 
for playing politics, and for de- 
ciding ‘‘what is good and bad for 
the people of Texas.” 

“It’s about time we had a little 
statesmanship up there,” Oliver 
said. “It's about time some of us 
quit running for other office and 
got on with the business at hand 

. Anytime someone casts bad 
light on me because I voted the 
way I think my people wanted me 
to vote, or because I represent my 
people, I am going to use the floor 
of the House to answer them. 
I'm not afraid of the governor or 
anyone else.’ There was strong 
applause. 

Rep. Franklin Spears, San An- 
tonio, then leaped to the floor on 
personal privilege. ‘‘The previous 
speaker has cast aspersions on the 
House,” he charged. The governor 
“not only has the right but the 
responsibility to fight for his pro- 
gram”—to criticize members if 
they don’t agree. ‘‘This House 
won't gain anything by applaud- 
ing a speaker who says we should 
be insulted from the other de- 
partments of government’ when 
that department is carrying out 
its duty. Spears also was vigor- 
ously applauded. 

Minutes later, in an impromptu 
meeting of a revenue and tax com- 
mittee which had seen the three 
tax measures it had overwhelm- 
ingly reported to the floor beaten 
down the night before, chairman 
Charles Ballman of Borger said 
the committee ‘should give the 
House a variety of tax measures. 
It’s our duty to throw some sort 
of vehicle out to the House, so they 
can put amendments on if they 
choose. 

“The deficit is a disgrace. We've 
got to take care of it,”’ the chair- 
man said. . 

Rep. George Hinson, liberal 
from Mineola, pointed out that 
Rep. John Allen of Longview had 
introduced a general sales tax, but 
he has asked for no committee 
hearings. Ballman injected: “I've 
talked with him four or five times, 
asking why he hasn't asked for a 
hearing.” He gave no reason why, 


“Well, this committee worked 
hard putting those bills out that 
got beat last night,” Hinson said. 
“The hard-core opposition hasn't 
offered any concrete plans. They 
haven’t submitted anything to this 
committee for anything. I'll help 
get some different plans out to the 
floor, not that I'll vote for them 
then.” 

“I'm in favor of having a floor 
vote on every philosophy of taxa- 
tion,” Ted Springer, Amarillo lib- 
eral, said. 

“Would you vote for a sales 
tax?"’ Rep. Jim Cotten, Weather- 
ford, asked. ~ 

“I certainly would not,’’ Spring- 
er replied. 

Bob Eckhardt, Houston liberal, 
said: ‘“‘This commfttee strikes me 
as being quite different from the 
tax committee last session.” (‘‘I 
hope so,” chairman Ballman again 
inserted.) “‘I saw some faces from 
that old committee handling the 
opposition last night. ‘It seems to 
me,’’ Eckhardt continued, ‘‘that 
the feelings of this present com- 
mittee aren't to frame a mold for 
the House. It shouldn’t originate 
bills like the old committee did.’’ 


A couple of hours later, after 
lunch recess, the committee sent 
to the floor a ‘“‘loophole-closing”’ 
bill on a series of taxes on ciga- 
rettes, coin-operated machines, 
and air-conditioners. 

In an interesting move, the com- 
mittee then approved a motion by 
Eckhardt ‘‘to notify Allen and 
Connell (Jack Connell of Wichita 
Falls, who has introduced a $50 
deductible sales tax) that this tax 
bill is broad enough to take any 
amendment, that it is a vehicle 
that will carry any amendment, 
including a sales tax. Also we 
should notify them that the com- 
mittee will enfertain a request 
for a hearing om their own bills.” 

(There is a rule that no amend- 
ment can be made that is not ger- 
mane to a bill. A specific single- 
shot tax bill would prohibit an 
amendment tying on another tax. 
But a “series” tax bill, such as 
the one sent out, could take 
a sales tax amendment as.another 
in the series.) 

Dick Slack, conservative from 
Pecos, commented: “If the play 
is to get a sales tax offered by 
someone who doesn’t really want 
it, just to get it out and killed, it 
will be a play that could be re- 
gretted down the line.” 

Chairman Ballman dismissed 
the group with a closing rernark: 
“‘My secretary has prepared a list 
of tax measures scheduled to come 
before this committee. I'll say this 
about the men who voted against 
our tax measures last night—I 
don’t find their names on any bills 
referred to this committee that 
would raise any revenue for the 
state. If I find their names here 
at all, it’s on bills that would 
lower the revenue to the state. 
I'm not being critical; I'm just 





Ballman said. 


‘Today Was Alamo’ 


(Continued From Page 1) 
The score flashed 172-72, followed 
by a prolonged groan throughout 
the chamber. Counting the votes 
off the machine and on the floor, 
Speaker Turman announced after 
verification the motion to table 
had carried by 74-73. 

Wade Spilman, McAllen con- 
servative, then moved to post- 
pone consideration for a week. 
Rep. B. H. Dewey’s motion to 
table carried, 74-71. Rep. Tony 
Korioth, Sherman liberal, stopped 
by to tell reporters, ‘This is the 
slowest steamroller I ever saw.” 





It turned out to be anything but 


stating a fact.” 


* 


a~steamrolier. Spears’ motion to 
engross the bill failed by nine 
votes, 79-70. 

After another lengthy verifica- 
tion, Wilson of Amarillo moved to 
table and reconsider. It failed by 
the 73-73 tie. 

Spears took the microphone 
agin and pointed to the back gal- 
lery. “I want to thank you gentle- 
men for your support and to re- 
mind Santa Anna in the balcony,”’ 
he said, ‘that while we got beat 
today at the Alamo, San Jacinto is 
yet to come.” w.M. 

(See separate story on 
escheats bill.) 





Escheats Bill Fails 





Old Foes and New ‘Friends’ 


AUSTIN 

Bankers in Austin for a con- 
vention watched from the gal- 
leries Wednesday as the es- 
cheats bill on which Gov. Dan- 
iel has warned he will stake a 
special session was defeated, 
79-69. 

Crackling tempers, remarks di- 
rected to the gallery, and curi- 
ously shifting votes on a long 
series of complicated amend- 
ments marked the fourth unsuc- 
cessful attempt to put teeth into 
the existing escheats statute. The 
battle ‘began with a special mes- 
sage from the governor asking 
again for his emergency deficit 
program, was played behind 
locked doors with a “call on the 
House,” and ended with the sud- 
den ten-vote margin after close 
victories for the governor's forces 
on the later amendments. 

“In your oath of office, you 
pledged to preserve, protect, and 
defend the laws of this state,”’ 
Rep. Charles Hughes, the sponsor, 
said. “‘This bill does just that. 
You'll be enforcing the statutes 
and the constitution of Texas.” 
After seven years, the original 
depositors would be sought, and 
if not found the property would 
escheat to the state. It might be 
recovered later in the courts. 

“If you don’t pass it,” he said, 
“you'll be making a $17 million 
gift out of the taxpayers’ pockets 
to the banks, pipeline companies, 
and insurance companies. I've 
been in this legislature six terms 
and I’ve never seen such a black- 
and-white measure. I see abso- 
lutely no justice in opposing it. 

“The point will be made,” he 
argued, ‘‘that this measure would 
shake confidence in the banks. 
Yet a majority of. the states have 
had this for years and the banks 
haven't. lost confidence there. This 
will actually aid the banks in cut- 
ting down on embezzlement prob- 
lems—most embezzlement takes 
place in dormant funds,” he said. 
“As the governor said, even if we 
didn’t face a deficit, we should 
pass the measure to protect the 
depositor.” 

Rep. John Allen, Longview con- 
servative, asked about old people 
who might leave money in banks 
for funerals. Wouldn’t the state 
get the money? 

“That’s an interesting question 
Mr. Allen asked,” Rep. Tony Ko- 
rioth of Sherman said. “From 
what the bankers told us in com- 
mittee, if you left $200 or $300 in 
the bank over a long period, you 
soon wouldn’t have anything. It'd 
be eaten up.by service charges.” 

Rep. Bill Jones, Dallas conserv- 
ative, began raising the first of 
several legal questions and charged 
that Hughes had no idea how much 
money the measure would raise. 
Then Rep. Wilson Foreman, Aus- 
tin conservative, Presented the 
first of a series of successful 
amendments. 

A motion to table a Foreman 
amendment allowing banks to 
open to investigation only those 
accounts which they say are dor- 
mant failed, 78-61. The amend- 
ment itself passed, 82-61. Another 
amendment by Foreman to extend 
to 20 years the period in which 
accounts may be held was passed 
without dissent after Foreman was 
persuaded to exclude insurance 
and oil and gas companies from 
the extension. Other relatively 
minor amendments acceptable to 
Hughes were also passed. 

Then, in a well-timed move by 
proponents of the bill, Korioth of- 
fered an amendment “that will 
cure most of the objections’ by 
giving banks a choice after seven 
years: either they could escheat 
a dormant account to the state 
at that point or keep the dormant 
account another 15 years and pay 
interest on it. ‘This will give the 





banks a clear and fair choice,” 
Korioth said. “If they choose to 
keep the account, there would be 
no service charges and the depos- 
itor’s money would be earning in- 
terest. This w tect the de- 
positer even further.” 

“A motion by Foreman on an- 
other amendment which would 
have killed the Korioth proposal 
failed on a close 74-72 vote. Then 
the Korioth provision was adopted, 
by a resounding 104-32. 

At this point the proponents 
seemed to be picking up strength. 
Crippling amendments by Terry 
Townsend, Ben Jarvis, and Leon 





Thurman, were tabled, 80-70, 
74-71, and 77-69. 
heed 
Judy Horton 


Paul Haring of Goliad, speaking 
on the Jarvis amendment, said: 
“Jarvis has one of the most asi- 
nine bills ever made in the legis- 
lature. I don’t think he can go 
home if it passes. We’ve seen all 
these jackass attempts today to 
kill this bill. If this passes, the 
state won't get a single cent, and 
the banks will keep on robbing 
the state of Texas.” 

Hughes, sofhewhat flustered by 
Haring’s supporting speech, said, 
“With all due respect for Mr. 
Haring, sometimes the problem 
is not with your enemies but with 
your friends.” The amendment 
would gut the bill, however, he 
said. 

Jarvis later said he felt “deeply 
hurt by these things Haring has 
said.” 

A clear issue was posed when 
Reed Quilliam, Lubbock conserva- 
tive, offered yet another amend- 
ment which would have killed the 
successful Koriofh measure pro- 
viding for interest payments on 
the extended 15-year period. This 
drew one of the most spirited ex- 
changes of the evening. 

Malcolm McGregor, El Paso lib- 
eral, said, ‘“‘A lot of us are duly 
concerned with depositors. Won't 
the Korioth amendment be won- 
derful for the depositor who later 
shows up?”’ His dormant account 
would not be eaten up by service 
charges, but would actually be 
larger with interest additions, Mc- 
Gregor said. 

“I’m not nearly as worried about 
the depositor” who has gone off 
and Jeft his account “‘as you are,” 


Quilliam replied. The bankers) 


would “‘be forced” to pay interest, 
he said. They should be able to 
keep the money without adding 
interest on it. 

It was at this point, with legis- 
lative stomachs growling, that 
Steve Burgess of Nacogdoches 
rose to offer the House buttermilk 
and a chicken dinher courtesy of 
the Dairy Farmers Association. 

Byron Tunnell of Tyler jumped 
to his feet. In a moment af comic 
relief from the growing tension, 
Tunnell pointed to the bankers in 
the gallery and said he didn’t want 
the chicken. “I’ve got some steak 
people up there,” he said. 

The debate continued when Ko- 
rioth said his successful amend- 
ment had met the objections of 
the bankers, ‘‘who said they had 
been mainly worried about turn- 
ing savings accounts over to the 
state. Those dormant accounts are 
just laying there,” he said. “It’s 
costing them absolutely nothing 
to keep it. The ultimate consider- 
ation here is the depositor. This 
is just simply fair.” Korioth’s mo- 
tion to table the Quilliam amend- 


} conservative from Lamesa, 





ment prevailed, 75-71. 


Just before the motion on en- 
grossment, Tom James rose to 
the floor and angrily charged that 
the speaker had refused earlier 
te recognize him on a motion to 
postpone a showdown. “I can’t 
vote for this or any other bill 
being rammed down our throats 
by the people who control this 
House.’’ James said he had com- 
mitted himself to vote for the bill, 
but under the circumstances he 
could not. 

Tensions were at their highest, 
but there was much laughter and 
horseplay as the measure finally 
came up for final vote. Hughes 
said ‘‘the amendments added to- 
night haven't hurt the bill very 
much—it’s still a good bill.” 

The red and green lights flashed 
on the board. “It’s a red one,” a 
veteran reporter said. It was a 
ten-vote failure, 79-69. Speaker 


| Turman swiftly laid out the utili- 


ties tax while Wesley Roberts, 
tried 
futilely to gain recognition for 
a motion to reconsider and table. 

All that remained in the demoli- 
tion work was defeat of the gross 
receipts tax on utilities sponsored 
by Max Carriker, Roby, who of- 
fered it as an attempt ‘‘to estab- 
lish the tax rate at a uniform level 
and eliminate the present exemp- 
tion for utilities in rural areas.” 
The electric co-operatives would 
be paying taxes for the first time, 
Carriker said, but it would only 
be a small part of the $17 million 
total. 

Several conservatives rose to, 
defend REA against taxation, 
prompting Bcb Eckhardt to ask 
Carriker, ‘‘Aren’t you impressed 
with the sudden new friends you 
see here for REA? It looks like 
almost a complete turnover in 
support to me.” 

Dick Cory, Victoria conserva- 
tive, offered an amendment gut- 
ting the bill by exempting taxes 
on utility sales to industry in most 
rural areas, also changing the 
present law to exempt industries 
in small towns. Carriker’s motion 
to table the Cory amendment 
failed, 78-70. A liberal effort to 
adjourn and avoid a showdown 
vote on the Cory proposal was 
killed, 73-72. The Cory amend- 
ment was then approved, 74-63, 
and the day’s work was com- 
pleted. 

One weary reporter observed: 
“Magna Charta couldn't have 
passed today in this place.” W.M. 


Governor Issues 
Critical Statement 


AUSTIN 

Gov. Daniel issued this state- 
ment after the defeat of his 
deficit-retiring measures: 

“It was a fine day for the 
banks and interstate corpora- 
tions, but a bad day for the 
people of Texas. 

“The defeat of these two 
measures should forewarn 
Texans that unless some legis- 
lative minds are changed, the 
people are going to be taxed 
$27 million so that banks can 
continue te keep money that 
belongs to the State and so 
that interstate corporations 
can continue their tax advan- 
tage over domestic compa- 
nies. 

“Supporters of these two 
measures made a hard fight in 
a good faith effort to retire 
the State’s deficit. I now chal- 
lenge those who defeated the 
measures to come forward 
with their solution. It .is now 
their responsibility to act. 

“In the meantime, the peo- 
ple of Texas are going to hear 
mere about these two meas- 
ures in the future. The fight 
is not over by a long shot.”’ 





Legislative Maneuverings on Teachers 


. 


Fired Because ‘of Union, Witness Says 


AUSTIN 


Two Houston high school teachers charged this week that 
school authorities took action against them either ‘Because they 
testified in favor of a teaching tenure bill in 1959 or beca#-ise 
they belonged to the Texas Federation of Teachers, a union 


organization. 


Appearing before the House education committee in sup- 
port of Rep. Charles Whitfield’s bill giving teachers a meas- 
ure of security against firing after two years in the same job, 


Charles Strange said he was discharged from Bellaire High 
School and his associate, Edward Mazeika, was transferred 


from one school to another. 

“When I testified before,” 
Strange told the committee, ‘‘my 
superintendent, John McFarland, 
was sitting in this same room, in 
that chair across the table from 
me. Less than six months later 
I was fired on the grounds I'd hit 
a boy with a rolled-up news- 
paper.” He said he was later in- 
formed he could work as a filing 
clerk, so he walked off the job. 

“Tll never teach in Texas 
again,” Strange said. “I’ve been 
blacklisted. I’ve tried to get jobs” 
in several school districts. ‘I’ve 
been told this: you are too ‘con- 
troversial.” 

Whitfield, whose bill would re- 
quire that teachers be presented 
written charges on reasons for 
suspension or demotion, that hear- 
ings be held, and that charges 
might be taken to district courts, 
argued that teachers have no job 
security. “They are often very 
arbitrarily fired from their jobs,” 
he sald. 

Dr. Elton Abernathy of South- 
west Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege said the bill should be en- 
larged to cover college teachers. 
“An administrator might ask: how 
can I get rid of the knuckleheads? 
I say if you haven't discovered 
he’s a knucklehead in two years, 
then maybe the administrator’s 
tenure is too long. 

“The knuckleheads are not the 
ones protected by this law,” Ab- 
ernathy said. The person this law 
protects is the person who is not 
afraid to speak his piece, who has 
new ideas and is willing to test 
them,” and who is “not afraid to 
speak out.” 

Rep. Malcolm McGregor of El 
Paso, committee chairman, said 
“Right now our school system is 
very overextended.”’ With pay 
raises and other reforms in the 
offing, ‘is there any danger we 
might freeze into, the teaching 


More Sit-Ins 
In Texas Cities 


AUSTIN 

Demonstrations protesting 
segregation at movie theaters 
and a railroad restaurant were 
staged by young people in 
four Texas cities Sunday: 
Austin, Dallas, San Antonio, 
and Houston. 

Some 50 white and Negro 
students renewed their dem- 
onstrations at the Texas Thea- 
ter, on the University Drag. 
They were again refused 
tickets. 

In Houston, about 60 Ne- 
groes and six whites demon- 
strated in front of the Union 
Railroad restaurant, Forty- 
eight demonstrators had been 
arrested the night before at 
the same place and charged 
with loitering. Police officers, 
however, reported that the 
city legal department said the 
arrests were questionable be- 
cause the Supreme Court has 
ruled that interstate bus and 
train restaurants must be open 
to members of all races. 

Negro students demonstrat- 
ed in front of movie houses 
in Dallas and San Antonio. 














profession” those who should be 
taken out later? 

“If a person’s been teaching 
there a few years,” the witness 
responded, “‘he’s pretty well frozen 
in it anyway. The sharp young 
people who incur wrath for speak- 
ing out are the ones we're pro- 
tecting here.’ 


Sam Houston Clinton, counsel 
for the Federation of Teachers, 
quoted Dr. J. W. Edgar, commis- 
sioner of education, as having said 
“there is no right of re-employ- 
ment... for a teacher preserved 
by law.”’ The Whitfield bill “deals 
with that fundamental problem,” 
he said. “Right now no hearing 
is required either to advise a 
teacher on charges or to hear his 
side.” 


Mazeika, the teacher who was 
transferred from one school to 
another in Houston, created a 
controversy ty ordering a beer 
at a journalism class dinner a 
year ago. He told the committee 
he had been raised in a Lithua- 
nian home and had been allowed 
to have beer with meals even as 
a child. As soon as he ordered the 
beer, he said, he realized he had 
made a mistake. 


Mazetka testified he was not al- 
lowed to attend the hearing on 
his suspension. ‘‘All I was inter- 
ested in was a proper hearing,” 
he said. On the night of the hear- 
ing, he said, his principal sent a 
letter to the superintendent say- 
ing he, Mazeika, had really been 
“testing the principal because I 
was a member of a union.”’ 

Strange, the Bellaire history 
teacher who was fired, said the 
school board refused to allow him 
to take depositions from students 
and refused to let students testify 
on his behalf. ‘‘They also refused 
to take evidence in my defense,” 
he said. 

“The mother of the boy (whom 
he hit with the newspaper) made 
a personal appeal to the Houston 
Post that she thought I should 
have my job back. They didn’t 
do it.” Strange said a Houston 
teacher recently “hit a boy with 
a broom handle and he wasn’t 
dismissed.” 

“Fifty percent of the National 
Honor Society at Bellaire went 
through my classes,’ Strange said. 
“So it’s not my teaching.” 

Rep. James Adams of Mount 
Pleasant asked Strange how many 
members belonged to the teach- 
ers federation. Strange said he 
could not give an answer because 
the organization is not viewed 
with favor by school authorities. 

“Is it a secret organization 
then?” Adams asked. 

“No, the organization isn’t se- 
cret, but the membership is,’’ 
Strange replied. “I'll just say the 
membership is not large,” adding: 
“There’s so much fear in the 
Houston independent school dis- 
trict that not one of the 6,500 
teachers will even ask for social 
security, although they only have 
to ask for it to get it.” 

The bill was referred to a sub- 
committee composed of Reps. 
Maco Stewart of Galveston, De- 
Witt Hale of Corpus Christi, and 
Don Kennard of Fort Worth. 

W.M. 








MigrantBill 
Feared as 
‘Unionizer’ 


AUSTIN 

The bill to regulate crew 
leaders of migrant farm work- 
ers will get to the House floor 
soon, but only after the bill’s 
patron, Rep. Don ‘Kennard, 
Fort Worth, makes some con- 
cessions to farmers who fear 
it would encourage unionizing 
of the farm workers. 

Their fears reportedly arise 
from the fact that as the bill is 
now written, the crew leaders 
would have to list names and ad- 
dresses of their workers and the 
farmers say this would be a good 
work list for the AFL-CIO. Ken- 
nard will probably either elimi- 
nate the call for this information 
on the forms crew leaders turn in, 
or he will safeguard the informa- 
tion’s secrecy. 

Texas has 6,000 of the nation’s 
10,000 crew leaders, but Bob Lilly 
of the Texas Farm Bureau said 
that most of their abuses are com- 
mitted outside Texas and that 
this bill is unnecessary. 

Ready for floor action in the 
House are two of the ‘“‘safety 
package” bills, one allowing coun- 
ty commissioners to set up the 
office of fire marshal, the other 
allowing criminal courts to issue 
orders stopping air pollution, with 
a jail threat to hold over factory 
officials who fail to comply with 
the order. 

But a third safety bill (HB 36), 
which would set up an occupa- 
tional safety division in the State 
Industrial Accident Board with 
power to regulate working condi- 
tions within industry, was report- 
ed favorably out of subcommittee 
but then sidetracked for a week 
when Rep. Maco Stewart of Gal- 
veston asked time to study the 
bill. 

Nettled by the four dozen-plus 
candidates in the U.S. Senate race, 
representatives mainly from the 
Fort Worth - Dallas - Weatherford 
area are introducing bills and 
drafting others to increase the fil- 
ing fee past the $1,000 mark. It is 
now $50, an amount which its 
critics say tempts both the ego 
and the urge to advertise. 

The future is not bright for Rep. 
Wesley Roberts’ bill to give Tex- 
ans an opportunity to mark their 
ballots in favor of either an in- 
come tax or a sales tax. It was 
sent to an unfriendly subcommit- 
tee. Major opposition is that the 
voters wouldn't be given enough 
tax type choices. 

Rep. Virgil Edward Berry of 
San Antonio, whose avowed sole 
purpose in being in the House is 
to pass a horseracing amendment, 
this week won a delay in bringing 
his bill to a floor showdown. He 
needs 100 votes to get the meas- 
ure through. ‘ 

He also introduced a stentety” 
bill, also calling for a constitu- 
tional amendment vote on horse- 
racing, but this time limiting the 
lecal option te fewer counties. 

Meanwhile the House is being 
bombarded with letters opposing 
the horseracing bill. Helping to 
stir up opposition is the Baptist 
Standard, with a circulation of 
more than 300,000, and the Texas 
Council of Churches, which re- 
cently sent out six thousand let- 
ters to its members encouraging 
unity and activity in the fight. 

The House bill to outlaw the 
wearing of religious garb by pub- 
lic school teachers was sent to sub- 
committee. No witnesses against 
it appeared at the full committee 
hearing. 





Professional Educationists vs. Grover 


* * 
AUSTIN 
Already the _ professional 
educationists are predicting 


dire results if Rep. Henry 
Grover’s bill is passed to whack 
in half the number of educa 
tion college courses required for 
teacher certification. 


Dr. Glenn E. Barnett, associate | 
dean of the University of Texas} ar‘ 


college of education, told 
Observer that if Grover’s b 
passes: 


‘1. “Texas will become a pr 
vince of its own.” He explained 
that ‘‘at least” 90 per cent of the 
states require as many hours in 
education courses as Texas does 

2. The UT cOllege fo educatior 
“just might drop out of the teacl 
er preparation program,” adding 
“maybe we're too much in pr! 
duction anyway.” 

3. “Within five years, 
schools would spring up again 
You have to have a source, 
known fund of teachers.’’ He said 
it isn’t enough to have people 
wandering around in_ society 
equipped to teach; schools that 
need teachers must know they 
are equipped and know how 
get in touch with them to hire 
them. 

Barnett is undoubtedly a mod 
erate in the debate. He concedes 
there have been grounds for con 
plaint at the way teachers are 
trained in Texas, but he contends 
that UT at least has gone a long 
way toward reforming its pro 
gram. 

Especially vulnerable to criti- 
cism, he says, is the elementary 
teacher program, a program of 
60 hours which in the second-rate 
colleges is packed with an ‘“‘un 
godly amount” of such meaning 
less courses as “‘blackboard writ 
ing and standing on the head.”’ 

“I think there’s something 
the remark that people who teach 
in the elementary schools them 
selves go to elementary school 
then to high school, then back to 
elementary school. 

“But they’ve always fought us 
at the secondary level, and it’s at 
the elementary level that we're 
vulnerable.” 

Secondary school teachers mus 
at worst take 24 hours in the co 
lege of education, including six 
hours of praictice teaching. Bu 
at UT even this is now reduceable 
to 15 hours for the brighter st 
dents under a program 
tuted this month, Barnett said 
Nine hours of classroom work cal 
be eliminated by passing advanced 
standing examinations. 


normal 


inst 


But the trouble does not arise 
from the education college's tak 
ing so much of the student's time 
that he can’t study his major 
fields, he said. The trouble arises 
from the fact that physics and 
math are not the major fields of 
enough students, so history and 
English teachers are mustered 
into service where they don’t be 
long. 

Rep. Grover, a history teache 
on leave from the Houston schox 
system, disagrees. 

“For three years now I've beer 
supervising practice teachers,” he 
said. “And I’ve had some con 
to me with 24 hours in education 
and only 18 hours in history 
not really enough to conduct 
class.”’ 

Grover's bill would require only 
12 hours of education § scho 
courses for a secondary creden 
tial and 24 on the elementary 
level for state teacher certifica 
tion. 

“I know too many proficient 
people in math, physics and lan 
guages who can't teach in Texas 
because they have no certificate 
afd they can't get a certificate 
because they haven't had the edu- 


| Address 


* * 


tion courses,” he said. “I think 


the basic requirement for a teach- 


; knowledge of subject. Oh, 
w not every PhD is a good 
sacher necessarily, but if he 
t a good teacher it is probably 
of some defect that no 
jucation course could correct. 
Knowledge and _ enthusiasm 
what make good teachers, not 
how-to-teach courses. Education 
uses make a laughing stock of 
teachers. People call them “Mic- ° 
key Mo courses,”’ 
Hubert Hudson of Browns- 
is carrying the Grover bill 
the Senate, and this week he 
shed it through committee into 
ommittee, of which he was 
nted chairman. 
At the committee hearing L. P. 
irgeon of the Texas State 
Assn. appeared in op- 
mn to the bill. Grover com- 
rented: ‘‘The Texas Education 
Agency wasn't even represented. 
TSTA, the powerful educa- 
lobby, is running their 
side of the show.”’ 

If things go this session as they 
did last, Grover is in for a bitter 
barrage of letters from education- 
Rep. Maude Isaacks of El 
Paso introduced a bill last session 
to cut the number of education 
courses and she received baskets 
full of opposition mail, some of 
it vicious and insulting in tone. 

But undaunted, Miss Isaacks, 
a former teacher, is riding 
Grover's bill as a co-author, as 
is Rep. Bob Eckhardt of Houston. 
claims he is in good 
shape, with 53 co-signers and 30. 

thers ‘‘firmly committed” in the 
House. But Miss Isaacks’ bill got 
through the House last time and 

s killed in the Senate. 

Grover is getting widespread 
and powerful -editorial support 
from Texas newspapers, including 
the Dallas News, the Fort Worth 

tar-Telegram, the Corpus Christi 

ller-Times, the Amarillo Globe- 
and the Waco Times- 


i Kn 


pecause 


use’ 


eacners 


nists’ 
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rover 


iunes 
Herald 
is afraid the legislature 
let the educationists con it 
thinking reforms are being 
ide when they aren't. 
professional educationists 
scared,” said Grover. ‘‘They 
ave a lot of meetings and shuffle 
of papers—but do nothing.” 
He cited an excerpt from a letter 
Milo E. Kearney, director 
f the division of teacher educa- 
1 and certification for the TEA, — 
education college officials last 
nth, after passage of a reform 
at reducing the number of 
education courses required. 
excerpt reads: 


Grover 


The 


hnically, these new re- 
ments are effective as of Jan. 
However, there is no in- 
yn of placing an undue bur- 
jen upon our teacher training 
I would suggest that 
these materials be discussed 
yng the faculty and within the 
Teacher Education Council and 
t the institutions make adjust- 
vents at a rate which will not 
sturb the stability of their pro- 
gram. I would assume that most 
stitutions would be able to make 
e adjustments within a period 

> year 
Just talk and delay,” said 
vel ’ BS. 
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tutions, 
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57 Votes 
NH; as Simple as hat 


The Texas House of Representa- 
tives displayed great sensitivity for 
the big corporations and the banks in 
that tumultuous session Wednesday; 
the people ran a close second. 

W. T. Oliver, the conservative from 
Port Neches, rose on the floor the 
next day to attack the governor. 
“Anytime someone casts light on me 
because I voted the way I think my 
people wanted me to vote, or because 
I represent my people, I am going to 
use the floor of this House to answer 
them,” he said. 

That is Mr. Oliver’s privilege, of 
course, and it is also his privilege to 
represent “his ple” in any man- 
ner he judges. We doubt most seri- 
ously, however, that a voting major- 
ity of his people are bankers and 
multi-state corporation executives; it 
is our right to express the hope, just 
as it is Oliver’s right to vote as he 
chooses, that the “people” down in 
Port Neches and in a number of other 
districts will be given the simple in- 
formation to understand what was 
truthfully at stake when the votes 
were taken Wednesday. 


1 The issues were pre- 
sented so clearly, so painstakingly 
clearly. If you voted against the re- 
vised franchise tax, as Gov. Daniel 
and Franklin Spears and Joe Cannon 
repeatedly warned, you were voting 
against home-owned and home-oper- 
ated Texas business, which has been 
burdened in contrast with the wealthy 
interstate corporations by one of the 
most inequitable franchise taxes in 
the United States. You were voting 
in favor of a continuation of that tax. 
It was that simple. 


2 A vote against the es- 
cheats bill. was, clearly and irrevoc- 
ably and beyond the shadow of a 
reasonable doubt, a vote against the 
depositor and against the state of 
Texas. Charlie Hughes, the pleasant 
and well-liked Sherman liberal who 
has been fighting for various escheats 
bills for years, said he had served in 
the House since 1951 “and this is the 
most black-and-white issue I’ve seen.” 
The San Antonio Express even en- 
dorsed it, and Lynn Landrum of the 
Dallas News all but did so. The 
argument used against the bill—‘the 
sanctity of the banker-depositor rela- 
tionship” and all the rest—was so- 
phistry of the most fantastic kind. 
You were either for the banks or you 
— for the people; it was that sim- 
ple. 


3 On one series of votes 
built around a Korioth amendment— 
meeting one protest from the bankers 
while preserving dormant accounts 
from being consumed by “service 
charges”—the issue was so tautly 
drawn between a special interest and 
the interests of the people that, had 


it been drawn any further, it would 
have snapped asunder. 


4 On the motion to table 
the Cory amendment to Max Carri- 
ker’s uniform tax on gross utilities, if 
you voted no you were not only vot- 
ing against a fair tax: you were actu- 
ally voting to reduce much of the 
present tax on the wealthy private 
utilities. 


These propositions are not present- 
ed self-righteously. This paper is not 
infallible, just as the Chicago Tribune 
is not infallible. But when questions 
before an elective body are so patently 
clear, any informed person can easily 
understand that the issue of the in- 
terests vs. the larger society is the 
fundamental consideration. 

Gov. Daniel, who is no danger- 
ous reformer, was never more correct 
when he said the House of Represen- 
tatives has taken a lot of money out 
of the taxpayers’ pocket and made 
a gift of it to the interests. 

Perhaps, knowing something about 
human beings, one should be less con- 


demnatory than sad. As one legisla- ° 


tor said after the fiasco was all over, 
the lobby is really the only perma- 
nent institution in our state govern- 
ment. Young senators and represen- 
tatives come and go, the faces in Aus- 
tin change each year, the committees 
have no permanence; only the lobby 
endures, each time cajoling the unso- 
phisticated young freshman with en- 
tertainment and’ suave conversation, 
often persuasive in warning him of 
those unbalanced and dangerous lib- 
erals who will be his colleagues. 

In the case of the escheats Dill, 
bankers are among the most power- 
ful people in a community: they hold 
notes, they make loans, they finance 
campaigns and children’s educations, 
they are capable of applying unmiti- 
gated pressure on a _ representative 
from Giddings or Bremond or Austin. 
They have an advantage in any fight. 

Fifty-seven members of the Texas 
House voted no on the four issues list- 
ed above, 57 people who, for some 
reason or out of some weakness, vot- 
ed with the entrenched interests. It 
would be idle to call all of them “tools 
of the lobby.” True, some of them are, 
they are notorious for it, cynical and 
hardened men who well understand 
what they have done. Many of the 
others are decent, well-meaning peo- 
ple: earnest young freshmen wanting 
to do right, wishing their constitu- 
ents to be proud of them; some who 
may not have fully grasped the impli- 
cations of their vote; others yet who 
were victims of intense and relentless 
pressures. For whatever reason, 
whether understandable in deep hu- 
man terms or cynical and selfish in 
the fashion of the self-interested, 57 
voted against the people as every op- 
portunity presented itself. 

Here they are: 


Adams, J. Collier (Lbbock) Currington, Paul (Crsicana) Martin, Lloyd (Normangee) 


Allen, John (Longview) 
Andrews, Tom (Aran. Pass) 


Atwell, Ben (Dallas) ) 
berg) 
Barnes, Ben (DeLeon) 
Bartram, 
Braunfels) 
Blaine, John (El Paso) 
Butler, Je 
Connell, Jac 
Cook, George (Odessa) 


Cory, Dick (Victoria) 
Cowen, Red (Ft. Worth) 


rvis, Ben 
Koliba, H. 


Crain, Jack (Ringgold) 
Crews, David (Conroe) 


Lewis, Ben (Dallas) Wilson, J. E. 
McGregor, Frank (Waco) — Woods, Jack (Waco) 


De la Garza, Kika (Mission) Miller, Bill (Houston) 
Ehrle, Will (Childress) 
Fairchild, Robt. (Center) 
Banfield, Mrs. Myra (Rosen- Floyd, Paul (Housto 
Garrison, Don (Houston) 
Gibbens, Wayne (Brknrdge) Ra 
Raymond (New ere Henry (Houston) 
tly, Bill (Paducah) 
Bell, Marshall (S. Antonio) a John (Bay City) 

Hughes, Robt. (Dallas) 
Burgess, Steve Wn ah, James, Tom Dallas 

er) 

(Wehta Falls) ao. Robt. (Dallas) 
Jones, Bill (Dallas) 
omer (Columbus) 
Yale (Fort Worth) 
ss. = —~ > je LaValle, Pete (Texas City) Walker, B 


Moore, Bill (Ballinger) 
Mutscher, Gus (Brenham) 
in) Oliver, W. T. (Port Neches) 
Parsons, Sam (Henderson) 
teliff, Joe (Dallas) 
Read, David (Big Spring) 
Roberts; Wesley (Lamesa) 
Rosson, Renal Leg ac! 
Shannon, Tommy 
Slider, Donald” (Houstan 
er, James (Naples) 
ilman, Wade (McAllen) 
ono. Leon (Anson) 
Le Rages (Del Rio) 
Tunnell, (Tyler) 
(Cleveland) 
(Amarillo) 
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AUSTIN 

The latest Texas Outlook—the Tex- 
as State Teachers Association’s prop- 
agarida magazine—tells another chap- 
ter in the pitiful tale of civil defense 
in Texas, a tale that is pitiful both 
because defense of the civilian popu- 
lation in a thermonuclear age is im- 
possible and because all efforts to pre- 
tend otherwise only contribute to an 
atmosphere of hysteria, police state- 
ism, and unlimited expenditure for 
the military. 

With a cheery busy-busy tone, the 
article “Civil Defense — Preparation 
for Survival” by Reba Rasor, public 
information official with the State 
Civil Defense Disaster Relief Office, 
and Mary K. Herolz, Houston journal- 
ist, set forth the merits of the 12-hour 
course stressing “the importance of 
family planning (for preparedness), 
duties of federal, state, county, and 
municipal government in time of war- 
caused disaster, instructions for build- 
ing shelters, food necessities, warn- 
ing and communication methods, de- 
contaminating - families from radio- 
active fallout, and personal responsi- 
bilities in emergencies.” 

In other words, it is a course whose 
purpose is to establish in the minds 
of its students the normality of war, 
to bring them around to the idea that 
although the world is blown to hell in 
a nuclear war, citizens who are prop- 
erly trained can, with a modicum of 
rearrangement, go right on living 
constructive lives—snug in their 
bomb shelters, built to specification; 
eating out of canned goods stocked 
thoughtfully away; dusting the baby 
with decontaminating powder, and in 
general behaving in this Orwellian 
year of 1961 like The Authorities tell 
them to. 


N aruratty THE PITCH 
in this article is that learning civil 


Heavy 


AUSTIN 
“A Chinaman who could hardly 
speak English threw us out,” said 
Sen. Henry Gonzalez, with a laugh. 
“That’s the funny part about it.” 
He was referring to the now well- 
known incident of his being refused 
service in the New Worth Cafe in 
Fort Worth because his party in- 
cluded Mrs. Bessie Byrd, a Negro. 
He and his supporters had gone to 
the cafe after a political rally at which 
Gonzalez spoke. 
There wasn’t really anything funny 
about it, incoherent Chinaman not- 


Fairy Tale 


defense is all the rage among teach- 
ers. And it is ever so much fun. A pic- 
ture accompanying the article shows 
a smiling, sparkle-eyed teacher knit- 
ting and drinking in the advice being 
handed out by her civil defense in- 
structor. 


In the Anahuac Independent School 
District, the core cell of this cancer, 
the training program is compulsory. 
In Spring Branch, 800 teachers and 
1,400 other district personnel took 
the course. And in Houston, teachers 
were let out of class early to attend 
civil defense discussions and to see 
civil defense movies. Often it is con- 
sidered part of a teacher’s in-service 
training. 


But the dreary ordeal by fear will 
probably drag on and on. The TEA 
is successfully drafting the next gen- 
eration already. In Spring Branch, 
girls who belong to the Future Teach- 
ers of America were baby sitters for 
their teacher-elders who attended the 
night civil defense sessions. 


, 


Now IF THE TEA can 
just sell their teacher dupes on the 
idea of teaching the alphabet by spell- 
ing out words like "B-O-M-B, there 
should be no problem of perpetuating 
the program indefinitely, yea unto the 
fourth and fifth generations. 


“Once upon a time,” the.Grimm of 
1985 will write, in an age when not 
living but “survival” (the thing the 
civil defenders are preparing us for) 
is the motif and the normality of 
hiding will have been established, 
“once upon a time there was a little 
thermonuclear bomb. It was a clean 
little bomb, with very little fallout, 
and the youngsters in the Houston- 
Anahuac-Spring Branch area loved 
playing hide and seek with it, until 
one day . BS. 


Spon 


withstanding, and of course Gonzalez 
didn’t mean there was. He was just 
laughing to cover up the embarrass- 
ment Texas should feel for develop- 
ing an atmosphere in which a major 
candidate for the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States cannot bring to dinner 
whomever he damned well chooses. 
But indeed there was something ironic 
in the situation: an Oriental — who 
must at best be only tolerated in Fort 
Worth, which vies with Omaha and 
Wichita as the capital of provincial- 
ism—refusing to serve members of 
another racial minority. 


UT May Return Notorious 
Wrenn "Booty to End Fuss 


University of oie than 
cellor-elect Harry Ransom dis- 
closed to the Observer this 
week he will ask the board of 
regents to return to the British 
Museum all property stolen from 
that institution by the infamous 
Thomas J. Wise and now included 
in the Wrenn collection at UT. 

In the book world, Ransom’s 
announcement will probably be 
the most spectacular news since 
David Foxon of the British Mu- 
seum made public in 1956 the 
extent of Wise’s thievery. 

Lately there has been increas- 
ing speculation both in England 
and in the United States as to 
what deposition would be made 
of the stolen property, especially 
in light of the fact that the British 





Little by little other evidence of 
Wise’s skullduggery came _ to 
light, and then ir the mid-1950s 
Foxon, assistant keeper of printed 
books for the British Museum, 
published an account of an even 
more brutal side to Wise’s acti- 
vities: the wholesale exchange of 
leaves, plucking from this book 
to improve that book, then selling 
the improved book at a handy 
profit or keeping it to enrich his 
private library. 

For instance: One of Wise’s best 
customers for twenty years was 
John H. Wrenn, Chicago meat- 
packer. Sometimes Wise stole 
leaves from books in the British 


Museum to improve those which|. 


he sold to Wrenn. But sometimes 
Wrenn was the loser, with Wise 
switching a damaged leaf from 








Museum, also through the crim- 
inal handiwork of Wise, is in pos- 
session of material that rightly 
belongs to the University of Texas. 

Properly, UT could balk at any- 
thing more generous than a swap- 
ping or a “we'll forget what you 
owe us if you'll forget what we 
owe you” arrangement. 

But Ransom, who has establish- 
ed himself as something of a 
bibliophilic Barnum, will have 
nothing to do with that arrange- 
ment. 

“Purely on my own, let me say 
I don’t think the State of Texas 
could make a more impressive 
gesture of international goodwill 
and .magnanimity .toward the 
British Museum, the Crown, and 
the people of Britain than to re- 
turn this material to them.” He 
said he would not ask for recipro- 
cal treatment from the Museum. 

“It would be our gesture of con- 
dolence to the British for their 
having produced the world’s great+ 
est book forger.” 

Anyway, said Ransom, the re- 
search value of the material in 
question is slight. ‘‘The forgery 
business has been researched 
from hell to breakfast,” he said. 
“And the dollar value of the ma- 
terial is relatively smaill.’’ 

To get the full import of Ran- 
som’s gesture it should be borne 
in mind that whereas the British 
Museum under no condition could 
lay ‘claim to more than a few 
dozen leaves, Ransom will—if he 
gets the regents’ permission—re- 
turn the whole beoks containing 
these leaves. 

“I would not tear up a book,” 
he said. 


Brutal Bookman 


This is the dramatic background 
to Ransom’s proposed denoue- 
ment: 

Wise, described by the Diction- 
ary of National Biography as 
“book - collector, bibliographer, 
editor, and forger,” was not re- 
vealed to deserve that last descrip- 
tion until the mid-1930s, when 
largely through the detective 
work of John Carter and Graham 
Pollard it was shown that Wise, 
whose reputation as a doyen in 
the book world up to that time 
was spotless, had counterfeited 
Many costly “first editions” of 
well-known 19th Century writers. 
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one of his own books for a good 
leaf from the book which he then 
passed on to Wrenn. 

Wrenn’s library (including the 
leaves that belonged to the Brit- 
ish Museqgum) eventually, as a 
gift from George W. Littlefield, 
wound up at the University of 
Texas. Wise’s library (including 
the leaves that should have gone 
to Wrenn and thence to UT) 
wound up at the British Museum. 

The great bulk of the Wrenn 
Collection is genuine stuff, sound 
research material. But to the ir- 
ritation of UT officials, the stolen 
Portion of the collection is by far 
the best known. It is probably the 
best known material in the UT 
library. On account of it, UT of- 
ficials have on occasion been the 
butt of jokes and jibes, usually 
originating in the proper East, 
and as a result they have made 
efforts to clean up the situation. 

But only Ransom has gone so 
far as to consider actually return- 
ing the books containing the stolen 
leaves to the’ British Museum. 
True, Dr. William B. Todd, UT 
bibliographer, earlier had told the 
Observer that this was a possi- 
bility, but he talked as if it were 
hardly more than a possibility. 
“It would be the greatest ges- 
ture,” he said. “It would be more 
than a gesture.”” He emphasized 
he was not commenting as an of- 
ficial of the university. 

A year ago Todd had made 
overtures to the British Museum 
with the proposal that each side 
offer to return the other side’s 
leaves, and that the offer then 
be mutually declined, which would 
put an end to the whole question. 

But Todd was told that if such 
an offer were ever made to the 
British. Museum trustees they, as 
guardians of British property, 
would have to accept the material 
back, so that scheme fell through. 


Tit for Tat 

This month, the London Times 
Literary Supplement, the quasi 
official voice of the British book 
world, noting that while UT has 
only 60 leaves belonging to the 
British Museum, the Museum 
holds 121 leaves belonging to UT, 
concluded: 

“If the Trustees of the British 
Museum are, as unofficially re- 
ported, likely to consider demand- 
ing the return of the leaves at 
present embedded in volumes at 





Austin, may they not reasonably 
expect a counter-claim by the 
regents of the University of Texas 
for the return of twice as many 
leaves filched by Wise from Wrenn 
copies and now embedded in vol- 
umes in Bloomsbury?"’ 

Immediately Foxon retorted in 
a letter to the Times that the 
Museum did not have 121 pil- 
fered leaves, but only 79. Further- 
more, not even all these belong 
to UT, inasmuch as UT owns only 
what Wrenn owned and Wise 
pulled most of the leaves before 
selling the books to Wrenn. In 
such instances Wise was, said 
Foxon, ‘‘guilty of false pretence 
rather than theft” from 
Wrenn. 

To the Observer, Todd this 
week offered elaborate proof that 
the Museum does indeed hold 121 
leaves belonging to UT and he 
scorned Foxon’s arguments about 
Wrenn not buying the books from 
Wise until the switches had been 
made. 

Said Todd: Wise was Wrenn’s 
agent. Wrenn never turned down 
a book offered to him by Wise. 
Therefore, the moment Wise ob- 
tained a book with a re-sale to 
Wrenn in mind, the book was in 
fact Wrenn’s property and any- 
thing removed from it was stolen 
from Wrenn, 

“Wrenn, from the moment his 
agent acquired a book, was in 
posse the owner, ever ready to 
accept possession, and therefore 
entitled to all the rights and con- 
ditions of ownership. Hence all 
deceptions were violations of con- 
tract and should be tallied, I be- 
lieve, in any assessment of Wise’s 
thievery,” said Todd. 

If Ransom’s request to the reg- 
ents and subsequent offer to the 
Museum ere accepted, such argu- 
ments will of course become 
academic. 

But one point raised by Todd 
may still be germane. That is, he 
fears the stolen leaves so far dis- 
covered are linked to only a frac- 
tion of the Wrenn library that 
might, under closer study, be en- 
dangered by a return-the-booty 
Program. “Every book in the 
Wrenn collection with a riviere 
binding would be suspect,” he 
said. “And that’s eighty percent 
of the collection.” 

Ransom denies it. He says that 
Will H. McCarthy, “one of the 
brightest bibliographers in the 
country,” made a thorough ap- 
praisal of the Wrenn collection 
and certified the bulk of it as 
genuine. 

But McCarthy’s appraisal was 
in the 1930s — years before the 
tainted leaves began to be raked 
into the open. 





Widow's Chance 





Condemnation Fight 


AUSTIN 

Park Street, one of San An- 
tonio’s most persuasive attorneys 
put it this way: 

“The widow has a home she 
thinks is just right. Her church 
is just two blocks away. Her son 
lives three blocks over. The com 
munity center is an easy walk 
And she has two pecan trees in 
the back yard. 

“Along comes the city 
says, we're building an express- 
way through here and we need 
to move your home. We'll give 
you $6,500, take it or leave 
one offer. She says she can't pos 
sibly take it, that the home 
worth at least $10,000. The city 
says, have you ever been to court? 
have you ever had any dealings 
with lawyers? It’s worse thar 
major surgery. You'd better tak« 
the first offer, and let it go.”’ 

And, as the state law now stands 
says Street, it is true the widow 
might just as well settle for an 
unjust offer as to spend the dif 
ference between that and a better 
offer on attorneys. e 

Street wants to change the law, 
and so does Sen, Henry Gonzalez 
of San Antonio, with whom Street 
worked this week on the state 
affairs committee and successfully 
pushed to the floor Senate Bill 
226, which would make the con- 
demning authority pay all rea 
sonable costs — including attor 
ney’s fees, engineering fees, and 
photography fees — for the prop 
erty owner if on appeal the prop 
erty owner wins a higher judg- 
ment than the original offer. 

Sen. Frank Owen helped 
some sharp cross-examining jabs 
at witnesses opposing the measure 

Street said later: “The com 
mittee is made up of men who 
are inherently fair. In that respect 
we had the breaks. But the op- 
position hasn't even begun 
bring up its big guns. They’!! 
have the League of Municipalities 
and all sorts of impressive organ- 
izations in here to overwhelm the 
legislators. And who will the 
property owners have? Nobody 
The property owners aren't 
ganized. The condemning authori 
ties—the cities, the counties, the 
state units—are organized. We'll 


Very Strange 

Street’s contention is that the 
cards are stacked against the prop 
erty owner in any condemnation 
suit, notwithstanding the protest 
of such witnesses as Joe Resweber 
county attorney of Harris County 
that ‘‘a bill such as this presumes 
bad faith on the part of the con 
demning authority.’’ 

If a property owner appeals the 
first offer, a special board of com 
missioners is set up, and if he ap 
peals their award, the condemna 


and 


is 


with 


to 


or 





TMA Makes Its Case 


AUSTIN 

The influence of the Texas Med- 
ical Association is being directed 
with increasing power against the 
Kennedy administration’s pro- 
posed medical care program, with 
members of the TMA being urged 
to carry their propaganda to their 
patients. 


Dr. Milford O. Rouse, past pres- 
ident of the TMA, writes in the 
latest issue of the ‘Texas State 
Journal of Medicine’’ that the pur- 
pose of the propaganda campaign, 
launched at the recent meet of 
the American Medical Association 
in Chicago and now being chan- 
neled through the state organiza- 
tions, is to stimulate all physicians 
“to function more effectively as 
citizens in stemming the tide to- 
ward socialism and maintaining 
the bulwark of private enterprise 
against federal government en- 
croachment and control.” 

The AMA and the TMA are 





strongly opposed to the adminis 
tration’s efforts to link old age 
medical care to the social security 
program. 

The AMA called the program 
the most “deadly challenge” ever 
faced by the medical profession, 
which profession, which is the 
highest paid profession in the 
world. 

A recent program televised by 
CBS titled “The Business of 
Health: Medicine, Money and Pol 
itics” was denounced by the med 
ical association as having been 
“doctored” to put the medical 
profession in a bad light. 


Dr. Rouse writes: 

“There will be no more partici 
pation by AMA in television or 
radio shows that can be cleverly 
manipulated by ‘pros.’ On the lo- 
cal level, physicians and their 
friends will be encouraged to util- 
ize every opportunity to tell the 
true story of Medicine. 


zalez called 


on suit goes to court. The county 
sets up the special board, 
but the board is too often selected 
for its conservatism, said Street. 
“My law firm reviewed more 


juage 


| than, 600 condemnation cases in 


which three special commission- 
ers had been appointed, and the 
special boards’ awards did not 
vary two percent from the orig- 

inal offers,’’ he said. 
He teld of three cases in an 
county wherein the 
al board — without viewing 
property at issue; in fact, 
even leaving the room 
which the hearing was held— 
rded ‘“‘to the penny what the 
ndemning authority had offered 
first place. Very strange 


oilning 


position is that one of 
greatest handicaps faced by 
property owner is that the 
ndemning authority — whether 
state, county or city — can spend 
usly, since it is spending 
taxpayer's money, on high-priced 
engineers, photograph- 
s and appraisers. The property 
wner usually must approach the 
fight much more thriftily, which 
1 means he is at a disadvan- 


streets 


Eenero 


tnesses, 





“‘Condemning authorities like to 
run in members of the Interna- 
tonal Society of Residential Ap- 
praisers or members of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Appraisers,” said 
Street. “Their credentials don’t 
really mean much, but they im- 
press juries. Property owners 
can’t hire them. 

And sometimes on a tough 
case the condemning authority will 
what we call ‘ladies men’— 
appraisers who are really actors. 
actually study before mir- 
They’re showmen. You can 
see the women on the jury actu- 
ally reacting with pleasure at the 
sight of them.” 

Street would want the state to 
make other reforms too, such as 
cutting out the special board of 
commissioners and taking an ap- 
peal ¢rom the original offer di- 
to a jury, since the com- 
verdict cannot be 


use 


They 


rors 


rectly 





ioner's 


legally final. 


Illustrating what he considers 
the ingrained conservatism of 
condemning authorities, he 
cited these cases handled by his 
law firm: Property owner offered 
$14,000, raised to $69,795 by the 
special board and to $82,750 by 
owner offered $300, raised to 
$2,775 by special board; owner 
offered $6,870, raised to $55,000 
by jury; owner offered $900, 
raised to $4,500 by special board, 
settled for $9,000 before going to 
trial 

Street said the American Insti- 
tute of Appraisers has stated that 
not more than three per cent of 
offers should prompt ap- 
Two witnesses before the 
state affairs committee testified 
that 20 per cent of first offers are 
appealed in Texas—‘‘which gives 
you an idea how fair they are,” 
said Street. 


; 
most 
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Budget Terms 

To Harris County Attorney Res- 
weber’s complaint that it is “an 
open end bill, with no limitations 
on expenditures, and the county 
would never know the total cost 
of a project,”” Sen. Owen respond- 
ed that appraising property to fit 
a pre-arranged budget wag just 
the thing that made inequities— 
property wasn’t appraised at 
worth, but at what the condemn- 
ing authority could afford. Gon- 
it a “Procrustean 


the 


bed.”’ 
“I've seen this actually happen,” 


| Owen told Resweber. “They'll 


chisel these people through the 
condemning authority. They'll 
chisel these little land owners 


every time.” 





Our Texas Poet Laureates 


id AUSTIN 


Amusements were hard to come 
by in 1932, remember. That was 
the bottom of the depression, and 
people had to really maneuver to 
find anything that would give 
them a laugh. 

But with a genius born of des- 
peration, Texas that year con- 
cocted a poet laureateship and, 
with great fanfare, deposited the 
laurel wreath on the brow of 
Judd Mortimer Lewis, columnist 
and vice-president of the Houston 
Post. P 
Lewis rewarded the state with 
such rhymes as this, from “The 
Old Wash Place”: 

“She was such a little mother 

. . but I mostly see her face 

Smiling through the clouds of 

steam that almost hide the 
old wash place.” 

Since Lewis’ day the wreath has 
been passed on to so many lau- 
reates and worn with such slap- 
dash abandon that it is beginning 
to look terribly shopworn. And 
the task of picking a poet every 
two years, a task that started in 
fun, has long since become a 
dreary chore for the legislators 
who now go through the process 
with all the methodicalness of 
playing eenie-meenie-minie-moe. 


T PRESENT the machinery of 
selection is being slowly crank- 
ed up again by Sens. George 
Parkhouse and Jep Fuller. 
Usually a woman has been 
named to the laureateship, al- 
though the legislature has no 
policy about it. And usually the 
women have leaned strongly to- 
ward inspirational verse, one 
notable exception being Lexie 
Dean Robertson, the fourth leau- 
reate, described by one reporter 
as “‘a little country poet in a small 
cottage” in Rising Sar, Tex. 
When she was chosen for the 
post in 1939, she traveled 50,000 
miles during the next two years 
on speaking tours, laryngizing 
book reviews and her own verse, 
such as the following, which is 





her translation of what a refin- 
ery exhaust pipe says: 
“To.work! to work!! to work! 
to work!! 
Money to make! money to 
make! 
Putputput! Putputput! 
Tarnish -and dirt! Tarnish and 
dirt! 
Hearts that hurt! Hearts that 
hurt! 
Putputput! Putputput!"’ etc 
Of this poem, Mrs. Ella Bea- 
trice Pittman LaMance, who 
wrote an MA thesis on the Texas 
laureate movement, observed: 
“We almost shrink from the stark 
reality” of it. 
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N A WAY it’s a pity these lau- 

reates sacrificed themselves to 
the cultural game in Texas, for 
most of them could surely have 
become wealthy writing for Hall- 
mark Card Co., none with more 
certainty than Dollilee Davis 
Smith, laureate as of 1943 who 
showed a real talent for da-dum- 
ming. Witness: 

“There is no doubt that Texas 

Truly leads the forty-eight 

In all those things we sing about 

That make a lovely state; 

The hills and vales and flowers, 

Not a song has ever missed— 

But don’t you think the folks in 

Texas 

Ought to top the list?” 

While it might look a bit like 
inbreeding, the legislature final- 
ly could no longer overlook the 
fact that one of its own members 
deserved the laureateship, so the 
wreath was mended with string 
and scotch tape in 1947 and laid 
gently on the head of State Sen. 
Carlos Ashley. Ashley specialized 
in subjects usually passed over 
by poets, such as a spotted sow 
and a football substitute. About 
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the latter he wrote: 

“Oh, the honor and the glory 

That the football heroes get 

Is well deserved—they battle 

hard; 

They earn their cheers; and 

yet— 

Another on that baH club 

I stand to give salute 

And pay him homage any day— 

The lowly substitute.” 

Two terms later the legisla- 
ture broadened its poetic perspec- 
tive, electing not only a laureate, 
Mildred Lindsey Raiborn of San 
Angelo, but an alternate, Dee 
Walker, Texas City banker. 

Walker revealed his philosophy 
in such verses as: 

*‘ Some men 

Move in ‘circles. 

They go from base to base, 

Making the rounds, but never 

find 

Home plate.’’ 

As diligently as the legislature 
has acted in hunting out the very 
finest poets Texas offers for the 
laureateship, it has occasionally 
been censured in literary circles 
for lapses. For instance, in 1937, 
the legislature either forgot the 
whole affair or it pointedly turned 
its back on the task of selection, 
for no new laureate was named. 
The legislature also acted accord- 
ing to what some consider a 
strange criterion when in 1955 
it picked Dr. P. B. Hill for the 
role. 

Hill was a preacher, a mission- 
ary, a Ranger captain, and a crony 
of Texas politicos. But he was no 
poet. At least we can find nothing 
under his name in any library in 
Austin. But then, the duties of a 
poet laureate are light, and if 
Dr. Hill did not produce a limer- 
ick in the two years, the neglect 
was probably not noticed by 
many. 


EESUMABLY somebody came 

after Hill, and somebody else 
came after that somebody. But 
with 1955, the state library stop- 
ped listing the laureates and, with 
the spoor that cold, we dropped 
out of the chase, preferring to 
accept unchallenged Mrs. La- 
Mance’s contention that ‘‘the poet 
laureate movement (is) one of 
the loftiest and most beautiful 
gestures that the state has ever 





made.” BS. 
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three different newspapers, 


TEXAS LAWMEN 


Cl. John §. (Rip) Ford 


Soldier - Statesman 


“Just a few kind words. 


While John Salmon Ford was 2 regimental adjutant during the Mexican War a regular 
duty was to issue official death notices. He began each message, “Rest in Peace.” When 
battles became hot, thick and fast, he shortened this to “R.LP.” and acquired a lasting 


This kindly-spoken gentleman was highly accomplished and versatile. South Carolinian by 
birth (1815), Rip crowded an incredible number of activities into his 82 years of life. As a 
soldier, three wars: the Texas Revolution, Mexican and Civil Wars. As a statesman: Mayor, 
Congressman under the Republic, State Senator, Member of the Secession, National Demo- 
¢ratic and Constitutional conventions. Between times Rip had practiced medicine, edited 
pped the Ford-Neighbors Trail between San 
Antonio and El Paso. All this — and chree years with the Rangers, stationed between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, where the Indians were usually looking for a fight. One historian 
commented that Rip always discharged his duties with “tactful moderation.” In later years 
Col. Ford enjoyed writing reminiscences and historical articles, about history he had helped 
to make. He was adding a few kind words when he died in San Antonio in 1897. 
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Casey Wins on Novel 








Writing Awards 


AUSTIN 

The Texas Institute of Let- 
ters, observing its 25th anni- 
versary, presented its principal 
1960 fiction and non - fiction 
awards for Texas writers to 
Bill Casey for his novel, Shroud 
for a Journey, and John Graves 
for his book, Goodbye to a 
River. 

Casey, special instructor in 
English at the University of Tex- 
as, received $1,250, $1,000 from 
Houston Endowment, Inc., for the 
best Texas novel and $250 from 
McMurray’s Book Store for the 
best first novel by a Texan. 
Graves’ $1,000 came from Carr P. 
Collins of Dallas. Graves teaches 
English at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity in Fort Worth. 

Robert Vines of Houston re- 
ceived the $500 Friends of the 
Dalles Library award for his 
monumental tome, Trees, Shrubs, 
and Woody Vines of the South- 
west, published by the University 
of Texas Press. The ‘‘best book de- 
sign and research in the arts” 
award went to Buck Schiwetz and 
UT Press for Buck Schiwetz’ Tex- 
as, a book of Schiwetz’s water- 
colors of Texas scenes. 

Vassar Miller’s Wage War on 
Silence was recognized with $100 
(anonymous) as the best book of 
poetry by a Texan, and Ted Sayles 
and Mary Stevens won the $100 
Cokesbury award for the best 
Texas juvenile book, Throw Stones, 
First American Boy. 

About 150 writers and friends 
or followers of writers assembled 
in Austin last Saturday afternoon 
with Fred Gipson, president of 
the institute, and Frank Vandiver, 
vice-president, alternately presid- 
ing. j 

Ruth Stephan, a slender, spirit- 
ed lady with whitish hair and a 
comely young smile, told of her 
copious and exact research for 
two biographical novels on .a 
Seventeenth Century Swedish 
queen. (Her connection with Tex- 
as: she edits UT Press’ The Sing- 
ing Mountains.) 

George Garrett, a poet from 
Florida who is now an artist-in- 
residence at Alley Theater in 
Houston on a Ford grant, and 
whom Katherine Anne Porter has 
called one of the nation’s most 
important young writers, read his 
reflections on “the community of 
arts and letters.” 

Writers still believe in progress 
and most other myths; they “are 
all deeply involved in the sins of 
our time,” he said. The literary 
world has a politics of payola. 
critics use Madison Avenue styles, 
“publishers offer a spring line. and 
a fall line of masterpieces, with 
utter contempt for what they are 
foisting off on the public,” and 
writers live within their ‘‘public 
ivory towers with one eye always 
cocked at the Ghoensy stock mar- 
ket.” 

Even so, Gagrett concluded, 
“For the writer the simple duty 
is doing his work and doing it 
honestly and doing it well.” 

Graves inquired into “the role 
of factual information in creative 
writing.” He said his own book 
on the Brazos is a mixture of facts 
and the imaginative. 

After an hour-and-a-half cock- 
tail party, (the ease and free taik 
of which caused one writer to 
suggest dispensing with the ban- 
quet), the literati adjourned to 
the banquet hall. 

Walter Prescott Webb delivered 
a brief address. Toastmaster Gip- 
son had asked him, ‘‘Woyld you 
like to make a few remarks to- 
night?” After a few instants’ 
pause, Dr. Webb replied from his 
table near the door, ‘‘No, I really 
wouldn’t.” 

The principal speaker, Evan 
Thomas, head of the general book 





department at Harper and Broth- 
ers, discussed questions he gets 
asked, such as why Harper pub- 
lishes the books it does and why 
it does not publish the books it 
does not. 

He told of Senator John Ken- 
nedy’s writing, in his own hand, 
his celebrated book, Profiles in 
Courage. ‘‘(Ted) Sorenson did not 
write that book. Neither did I 
write the book. He wrote that 
book,’’ Thomas said. However, he 
added, Kennedy had help on the 
research. 

Thomas believes editors edit 
fiction too much; it should be 
edited very litle, he said. At the 
same time, a publisher, in work- 
ing with a novelist, “keeps him 
company.” Heavy editing is more 
justified with non-fiction works, 
he said. Although all manuscripts 
submitted (3,000 a year) are read 
at Harper and Brothers, solicited 
ones receive the best attention, 
and only five unsolicited ones have 
been published in the last 15 
years, he said. 

Schiwetz, the watercolorist, re- 
ceived his award happily, saying 
this was “my first time out for 
this sort of thing,” asserting he 
did not belong in a company of 
writers, and closing, “I am so 
happy that I got a chance to get 
into this wonderful circle of peo- 
ple.” 

Ernest Mossner of U.T., pre- 
senting Vines his award, held up 
the definite and handsome work 
on trees, shrubs, and vines of the 
region as one might an encyclo- 
pedia in a foreign ldnguage, ‘I 
am thoroughly assured by people 
who know about these things,” 
Mossner said, “‘that this is the 
book they have been waiting for.”’ 
There was no doubt that this was 
the moment the author had been 
waiting for; in the last 25 years 
he has traveled 250,000 miles do- 
ing research on his subject. Still, 
he took the light-hearted intro- 
duction in a similar spirit, saying 
a friend called to congratulate him 
on the work, “It’s the best door 
stop I have in the house.” 

Having perspired through de- 
scriptions of their works, a prac- 
tice in the ladies’ book review 
societies which is evidently taking 
hold in the Texas Institute of Let- 
‘ters, Graves and Casey gave their 
thanks modestly and briefly and 
retired with their loot. 

° RD. 


Here’s What’s Next 


a weekly feature on ideas 








“Some say that I depress 
them because I am against. 
everything. But I will tell you 
a few things I am for. 

“I'm for the impeachment 
of Earl Warren ... I’m for 
the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution to do away 
with a personal income tax 
. . + I’m sick of the sideshow 
in the United Nations... I 
would like to solve our UN 
problem by givthg our seat 
in the UN to Communist 
China ... And I’m against the 
federal government entering 
the welfare business .. . 

“Government officials are 
sensitive to criticism of Com- 
munism because New Dealism 
and New Frontierism are so 
similar to Communism that 
it is difficult te condemn the 
one without condemning the 
others.” 

—Dan Smoot, former FBI 
agent and organizer of H. L. 
Hunt’s old Facts Forum, as 
quoted in the Feb. 23 Houston 
Post when he was addressing 
a dinner in Houston honoring 
J. 8; Abercrombie, Houston 
oilman. 
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Comments on Senate Race, Communism, Quail 


Applauding 
Sirs: 

I would like to applaud your 
endorsement of Maverick in the 
Senate race. That a choice must 
be made between two outstanding 
liberal candidates is regrettable. 
Having two liberals weakens the 
chances of liberals to improve on 
the gains they have made in Texas 
in the past few years. I agree with 
your choice; and I thought your 
endorsement was well reasoned 
and showed compassion for Gon- 
zalez. 

As no liberal gains appeared 
possible in Texas for so long, some 
of us became impassioned with 
the impossible. Now that we do 
not always find ourselves shut out 
of conventions, we find it hard to 
acquire patience with the possible, 
to confront the mechanics of poli- 
tics and implement our ideals in- 
sofar as is possible. It is easier 
to wail in the wilderness... 








We may be in for some legiti- 
mate wailing—unless we remem- 
ber there are others in the Sen- 
ate race. If this were a Demo- 
cratic primary, if there were no 
Republican set to take off a solid 
chunk of conservative votes, the 
liberal vote could perhaps divide 
with less danger. But Tower—an 
amazing dialectician who is able 
to equate Jefferson with Gold- 
water and progress with conserva- 
tism—is likely to run very well as 
long as the people don’t know 
who Goldwater is. Sitting solidly 
on the center stripe, eager to 
jead the people if they will only 
point the direction, bland Wilson 
stands to win the other run-off 
spot by default if the liberals 
divide their vote evenly. 

Sincerely yours,+ 
Don Alford, 1505 
Cloverleaf, Austin. . 


Liberals’ Provincialism 
Sirs: The health of society de- 
mands full freedom for all ideas, 
including communist ideas. If 
these ideas have no value, they 
will be rejected by society. If 
they have value, why fear them? 
In the world outside of Texas 


there is every indication that the 
ideas of communism will be with | 


us for a long time. And if we are 
able to prevent a- nuclear war 
so that most of us can exist at 
al, we will co-exist peacefully 


with these ideas. Knowledge and 
freedom, not ignorance and re-, 


Pression, are what we need. 

The Dallas Morning News’ series 
on “Reds in Texas,” picked up 
by Associated Press and also car- 
ried in Austin, is part of this cam- 
paign of confusion. But since Mc- 
Carthyism is in disrepute, the 
Dallas News must try to give the 
e@ppearance of being ‘‘objective”’ 
and “moderate,” steering a mid- 
dle course between the. “‘profes- 
sional” communist hunters, on the 
‘one hand, and the consistent ad- 
vocates of civil liberties, who op- 


and an attempt to instill the fear 
of the state into those who might 
otherwise take an active part in 
movements for social reform. 

** . . Routine checks are made 
on all participants in sit-in dem- 
onstrations, for instance,” the 
Dallas News states. Since com- 
munists have supposedly ‘“‘infil- 
trated . . . most of the large labor 
federations,” will the next step 
to protect freedom be a “routine 
check” on the ideas of all trade 
union members? 

‘The Dallas News completely 
fails to understand the social 
forces at work when it puts for- 
ward the idea that communists 
“create .social unrest and tur- 
moil.”’ Presumably, the-social sys- 
tem would function smoothly, seg- 
regation and all; there would be 
no problem of mounting unem- 
ployment; and even the Texas oil 
fields would start producing more 
than eight or nine days a month 
were .we not beseiged .by 205 
devils, dangerous college profes- 
sors, and the oil workers union. 


Documentation, of course, is 
necessary if the people of Texas 


varnished look at this ever-present 
threat to their security.” And so 
we are told of “three known com- 
munist-front organizations .cur- 
rently operating in the state,” the 
National Lawyers Guild, the Na- 
tional Negro Congress, and the 
American Committee for the 
Protection of the Foreign Born; 
and of John William Stanford, Jr., 
also known as “Joe Martin,” who 
is “the state’s public eommunist 
leader,” and “state organizer.” 
Actually the Dallas News is 
somewhat loose with its handling 





are to be given “their first un-/ 


of “facts.” The National Negro 
Congress ceased to exist national- 
ly probably a decade ago. Even if 
“communist-front” were an ac- 
curate description of the other two 
organizations, they are too minus- 
cule to be fronts for anything if 
they exist at all in Texas. And 
Stanford is not “the state’s public 
communist leader,’ is not ‘‘state 
organizer,” and has never heard 
of ‘‘Joe Martin.” 

One of the sources of the pro- 
vincialism of Texas liberalism is 
the fear of ideological contro- 
versy, the fear of thinking deeply 
about national and international 
issues—a fear that is inevitable in 
an atmosphere where some ideas 
are ‘‘dangerous.”’ (The only cities 
in the U.S. with more than 500,000 
population that do not have chap- 
ters of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union are Houston, Dallas, 
and San Antonio.) The failure of 
Texas liberals to concern them- 
selves with man basic national 
issues, in my opinion, is not un- 
related to the lack of freedom 
for controversy. a 

John William Stanford, Jr. 
San Antonio. 


Taking Issue 

Sirs: I should like to take issue 
with your editorial of Feb. 18, 
“Better Homes for Quail”. I feel 
that the “perspective witness” 
you quoted could have used many 
comparisons much more valid 
than the amount of money appro- 
priated for the education and in- 
formation division of Texas Game 
and Fish. 

I am most heartily in support 
of better conditions for the mi- 
grant workers. For five years I 
taught many of these children 


when they returned to Austin. A! do 


number of them were able to mas- | 


ter one year’s worth of education | c 


in four months. I, too, hope that 


these people can find a powerful | ha 
lobby to jar the imperceptive atti-| city 


tude of the Legislature toward 


their problems and needs. the 


But I protest the implication | 
that monies to assist migrant l|a- 
borers must come at the expense 
of the excellent materials used 


to teach all Texas children about | °°" 


wildlife. There are many other 
areas of state spending that could 
be curtailed sharply. I feel it is 
more in the public interest to 
teach children an appreciation for 


mate 





with the quail hatchery. The 
als they prepare are cspc- 
lly helpful in teaching Migrant 
rers’ children. These children 
e far greater opportunity than 
dwellers to see the wildlife 
The reading matter on 

ack of the beautiful leaflets 
turing armadillos, squirrels, 

are of tremendous value in 
lding the vocabulary of chil- 
already know these 





lexas. 


who 


Margaret Louise Hill, Chairman 


ation Committee, Texas 


thological Society. - 








their natural heritage than to pro 
vide “gold doorknobs” the 
hands of state employees, as an 
example. 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
cMillen Defend- 


TO 
ant in ine neretater yi ad 
numbered cause: 





Being an action and prayer Ban 


lain’ = continued until 
ed to separ. 


laintiff w - 
te from “defendant on March 


960; plaintiff alleges that he did 
nothing to it the re- 
mentioned treatment; Plaintiff 
alleges that no children were 
born of this marriage and 


that 

Lew ag pd 
acquired; Plaintiff prays for judg- 
ment of ye and for relief, 
Seta 8 tition 
reference is acy iy A ‘St 


a a and citation, is 
If this is not i 








Sevze 





| Clerk of the District C Courts, 
Travis Coay. sone 
By A. E. Jones Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Lewis 


pose all violations of First Am- | numbered 


endment freedoms, on the other. 
The fallacy of this middle 


course lies in the fact that free-| #4 
dom is indivisible. Once a line is| {? 
“legitimate dis-| days 


drawn between 
sent on controversial issues” and 
illegitimate dissent, once ideas 
considered too radical are not 


permitted, the freedom of all is| 2nd 


undermined. What results is the 
reincarnation of McCarthysim in 
@ more respectable form, an at- 
tempt to create a climate for 
legislative witch hunts into “un- 
American” and ‘‘un-Texan” ideas, 
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conduct a and the Court 


at 
office in the has of Austin, this 
the 7" oe ‘ebruary, 1961. 


Cienk re the Be a lstitet Courts, 
be -y County, Texas. 
By A. E. Jones Deputy 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
Pipkin Defend- 
led and 


ent ta the feoctentil sty 
e here’ r 
mumbered cause: 


suit is as follows: 
an action and prayer for 
judgment in in favor of plaintiff on 
defendant for decree 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
—s een said parties; 
- alleges that defendant 
him in 1957, and 


_ years., Ujan, Age fs 


the and’ Marya a Fredonia: Aee @ Yrs FS 


and 
with her, or at least tiff does 
intift wih her, ge a fant plain doce 


wt citation is is date ‘ot aves 
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Clerk of the District Courts of 
Texas. 
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and the seal of said Court at office 
a the 


JR 
aw of the District Courts, 
wis County, Texas. 
i A. E. Jones, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
TEXAS 


th 
of a in Cause Num- 
121,036, A — - 


its | Stephens is Plaintiff Ral 

pH is defendant, filed in 
Court on the 16th day of Feb- 
, 1961 the nature of 


said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and groves for 

in favor of pla and 

defendant for decree of 

ivorce dissolving the bonds of 
heretofore and now 


we 


een said parties; 
Plain alleges that defendant 
tit on April 


euecres foe ms 
vorce, care an 
ay of the aforementioned 
minor "children and for child sup- 
port money, and for relief, queceel 


All of whic appears 
from “poy Ay Origina eo 


on file in office, 
is here made for all in- 


tents At. 
If this citation is not served 


within 90 s after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

oO. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the << — Courts of 
Travis 


and given wn under my hand 
said Court at office 
Ay Austin, this the 16th 


for 
~~ 3 lot, tract or parcel 





Ber 120,770, of plaintiff in Cau 

0, in which Jer 
is Plaintiff and Doris Tu 
defendant, filed in said ¢ 
the 26th dey of January, 


follows 
Being an action and 
judgment in favor of plaint 
against defendant for de 
divorce dissolving the 
a heretofore 
between said 

plaintiit alleges that 
commenced a course < 
harsh and tyrannical cond 


id| ward plaintiff which 1ed 
,| until their separation; plaintiff 


alleges that on divers o 
fendant was guilty 


cruel treatment and outrages. t 
; | ward plaintiff of such a ne 


to render their further 


gether insupportable; plaintiff al- 


leges that no chikiren wer 
of this marriage, none wer 


community property was a 
durin, 


this marriage; pla 


prays for judgment of 
dissolving the marriage 

now existing, and for suct 
and further relief as the 


from Plaintiff's Origin 
on file in this office, 
reference is here made f 
tents and purposes; 
If ve 3 citation is not 
within 90 days after 
issuance, it shall be re 


served. 

Ww O. T. MART 
Clerk of the District Co 
Travis County, Texas 

Issued 


date 


given under my | 
and the seal of said Court at offi 
in the City of Austin, this the 27t! 


day ¢ February, 1961 
O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the Distric 
Travis County, Texas 
By A. E. JONES, De; 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
In the name and by | 
authority of the 
State Texas 
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oward and 


Notice is her 
TO: William 
Mattie Howard, Tommie 
Dorothy Mae Howard, Irene 


ard Simmons and husband, | er- 
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Alice T. King, W. M 
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inafter described 

; the heirs and leg 
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and legal representativ 
of the above namei a 
tioned persons who ma 
ceased; and the corporate 


trustees, receivers and stockhold- 
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sons, including adverse cla 
owning or having or claimin 


legal or itable interest 
lien upon the following de 
delinquent to F 


taxes, to-wit 


g and being situated 


of Austin, Tarvis 


Texas known and described as tol. 
lows: Lot Five (5), 


in Blo 
(6), Grandview Place, a su 
sion 


lore, 10 out of Outlots Eight (8) 
Sixty-two (62), 
the | according to th 


in Division 
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1- said Grandview Place, recorded 
los | Volume 3, page 17 of the 
is | ords of = Coumty, 
irt on Which sai 
quent to Phaintltt for tant 
following amounts: $144 
clusive of interest, penel 
for | costs, and there is imcl 
ff and | this suit e fg BE 
ee of/all said in 
d f costs thereon, allowed by 
to and including the day 
ment herein. 
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of Austin as Plain 
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filed on the 23rd day 
1961, in a certain suit gees 

es | of Austin vs. William aby 

-| al for collection of the taxes on 
said property and at iY. is now 
rn| pending in the Distr 


borr ict Court of 
adopt Travis County 53rd adiciot oe. 
ed and further alleges that m 


rict, and the file number of 
suit is 120,755, thet the names “a 
fall taxing units which assess and 
= | collect taxes on the pny he 
t| imabove described not je par- 
ties to this suit are, NONE. 
Plaintiff and all other taxing 
units who mey set their tax 
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claims seek recovery of de 

ars | ed valorem taxes.on the 
1| hereinabove dese: and = 
ch | dition to the taxes all interest, 
penalties, and costs allowed by 
lew thereon to end including 
ent herein, oe 


ed| the day of 


ment of same, as provided 
All parties to this suit, poo 
laintiffs, 


which were de on said 
?| property at the time of, tis ‘suit 
wes filed but all taxes 


,. | delinquent yy - et time 
arts at yA . Sara judg- 
ment, inclu: - 
alties, and fig ll wy Ty 


thereon, may, upon oan toe 

for, be recovered herein without 
further citation or notice to 
parties herein, 


cause by ell other 

and all of those taxing 

named who may intervene herein 

end set up their respective 

claims ag said property. 
You are hereby 





heirs 
each | 
men- | 
be de-/ 
icers, | Travis Coun 


| at the cou then 

and there to show cause why - 

may be| ment shall not be for 
i such taxes, interests 
and costs, said 


nts,| the Plaintiff and the 
g an ny | parties hereto, and those 
n | intervene herein, together. . 
all interest, penalties costs 
allowed lew up to and‘inlud. 
ing y of 
and ar costs of 
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Capital Punishment Debate 





poe 2 
ABILENE CHR! 


“LLEGE 


ABILENE, 44445. 


A Dramatic Hearing --‘Death Is So Final’ 


(@ontinued From Page 1) 
prison,”” Reid replied. 

McGregor pointed out that it 
costs the state’s taxpayers mére to 
take care of a prisoner ‘‘than it 
does to get a room in a hotel with 
three meals a day—it costs about 
$12 per man per day.” 


‘Not a Fair Shake’ 

Fred Schmidt, secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL-CIO, said he ap- 
peared with a ‘“‘mandate” from 
delegates to the 1959 and 1960 state 
labor .iconventions, who had gone 
on record against capital punish- 
ment. The death penalty should 
be opposed “not only on moral, 
spiritual, philosophical, and ethi- 
cal grounds,” he said, but also 
“because it’s not a fair shake— 
there is a difference between our 
standards and our norms of jus- 
tice. 

“When we see the arithmetic 
weighed so heavily against those 
with a small ability to pay” for 
capable legal counsel, “‘with in- 
adequate education, with the 
womt possible cultural back- 
grounds, it’s logical reasoning to 
question the norms that prevail,” 
he said. 

Warden Lawes of Sing Sing, 
Schmidt said, wrote ‘‘that he had 
walked the last mile with hun- 
dreds of condemned men and that 
he never walked it with a rich 
man.” 

If the legislature passes this 
bill, Schmidt argued, it will con- 
tribute ‘“‘to the progress of the 
whole course of human history.” 

Rep. Tom Andrews of Aransas 
Pass said: ‘“‘You argue there’s a 
direct ratio between the ability 
to pay and the death sentence. 
As a lawyer, I know this state 
goes to great lengths” to provide 
lawyers for indigent defendants. 

Schmidt said he believed in all 
cases there was “a direct ratio 
between the ability to pay and the 
quality of counsel in our court- 
houses.” 

Then fellowed a _ lengthy ex- 
change between McGregor and 
the witness. McGregor asked if 
it wasn’t true “‘that the crime rate 
for capital crimes is largest among 
lower income groups?’ Schmidt 
said he was willing to believe 





Dugger Joins Maverick 
AUSTIN 

Observer contributing editor 
Ronnie Dugger took a leave of 
absence beginning last Tuesday to 
accompany Senate candidate 
Maury Maverick, Jr., as a press 
aide. The Senate race has five 
weeks to go, plus another four 
if there is a runoff. Dugger said 
the matter of his joining Maver- 
ick’s campaign came up first last 
Sunday, and he decided to do it 
Monday. He will continue to do 
pieces for the Observer during his 
leave, but not, of course, on the 
Senate race. 
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this was true for armed robbery. 
“For one thing,” he said, “there 
are more people in the lower in- 
come bracket.” But he said he 
was sure this would not be true 
“in cases of crimes of passion— 
like murder.”’ 

“Isn't it true the people in lowcr 
economic brackets are usually the 
unemployed and have morc time 
for crimes of passion?’"” McGregor 
asked. 

Schmidt said the same state- 
ment could be made ‘“‘about peo- 
ple who are retired or so rich 
they don’t have to work for a 
living.” 

McGregor said that a trial, a 
unanimous verdict, appeals and 
the entire judicial process are in- 
volved. “By the time you cross 
all these hurdles, it's not easy to 
get the death penalty.’’ Schmidt 
argued that “‘it still happens” and 
said the provision for ‘‘swiftness 
and sureness of being caught and 
punished” would be a reliable 
substitute. 


wy 


Harold Kilpatrick, executive 
director of the Texas Council of 
Churches, listed the _ religious 
groups which had gone on record 
against the death penalty: the 
Texas Council of Churches, the 
American Baptist Convention, the 
International Convention of Chris- 
tian Churches, the Episcopal 
Church of the United States, the 
Quakers, “all branches” of the 
Jewish faith, the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, and 
“most of the Methodist confer- 
ences in Texas. 

“The race of man has become 
more civilized,’’ Kilpatrick said. 
“We dropped infanticide, banish- 
ment, human slavery. We’ve drup- 
ped brutal practices. That’s why 
capital punishment is on the way 
out.” 

McGregor argued that man has 
not become more civilized. He 
mentioned ‘“‘psychological war- 
fare, communist prison camps, 
brainwashing so strong that no 
person could withstand it and bird 
colonels turned ttraitor,”” and 
Japanese and German atrocities. 

McGregor added: ‘You men- 
tioned quite a few churches, but 
not the Southern Baptist conven- 
tion." Kilpatrick said the South- 
ern Baptist Convention has a com- 
mission studying the problem. 
McGregor replied that ‘‘some of 
us Southern Baptists don’t have 
much business with that Conven- 
tion.” 

Ray Worley, the next witness 
to argue for the bill, drew laugh- 
ter when he identified himself as 
working for the Southern Baptist 
Convention. He added, however, 
that he was testifying “only as a 
person.” Worley said he spent two 
years at Princeton Theological 
Seminary doing research on capi- 
tal punishment. 


Silber Testifies 

Then came Dr. John Silber, 
associate professor of philosophy 
at the University of Texas and 
president of the Texas Society to 
Abolish Capital Punishment, who 
presented a one-hour statement 
on the history and statistics of 
the death penalty. 

“I come equipped with the 
findings of the Royal Commission, 
the support of 90 percent of all 
prison wardens, as well as vir- 
tually every criminologist in the 
world, most psychiatrists and 
psychologists, moral philosophers, 
and theologians. 





“We're not emotional sobsis- 
ters," the facts simply do not 
support the necessity of the death 
penalty, he said. ; 

Nine states have abolished capi- 
tal punishment and only sixtcen 
states actually resorted to execu- 
tion in 1959, he said. Twenty 
states have not used the death 
penalty in more than ten years. 
It has been abolished in most of 
Europe and South America. 

Presenting detailed statistics on 
the occurence of murder in the 
states which have abolished capi- 
tal punishment in comparison with 
those who have not, Silber said 
“some remarkable facts stand 
out—first, the homicide rate in 
abolition states is consistently less 
than half as large as in death pen- 
alty states, and second, the aver- 
age number of executions per 
year in the last four years has de- 
creased to less than one third of 
the average in the 1930’s, although 
the population has increased by 
%0 million. 

“If the death penalty were a 
necessary deterrent,” he testified, 
“we should expect murders to in- 
crease as the number of execu- 
tions decrease, and we should ex- 
pect the homicide rate to be high- 
er in the states having abolished 
capital punishment than in the 
states having retained it. But 
precisely the opposite has hap- 
pened.”’ 

“Studies have shown that the 
poor, the ignorant, the mentally 
subnormal, and the mentally ill 
provide the human material for 
the executioner,’ Silber said. A 
large number of innocent people 
have also been executed, he said. 


Anti-Abolition 

Truman’ Roberts, representing 
the District and County Attorneys 
Association, said: ‘‘I’ve heard the 
word ‘justice’ mentioned quite a 
bit tonight. I remember what an 
old judge once told me. He said 
‘justice is each man’s abstract 
idea of how the world should be, 
but law is justice refined and 
made certain’.” He said he be- 
lieved capital punishment does 
deter crime. When armed rob- 
bery was made a capital offense 
in Texas in the 1930's, ‘‘there was 
a sudden decrease of robberies 
in the state.” There has been an 
increase lately, he said, adding: 
“People grow complacent and 
juries don’t give the sentence.” 

“Certain people aren’t fit to live 
in society,” he argued. “I've 
heard a lot tonight about what 
psychologists and _ psychiatrists 
have said, and I’ve heard a lot 
about being moral, but I haven't 
heard the word ‘amoral’ used. The 
good doctor can probably tell you 
what ‘amoral’ people are: those 
are people that just don’t have 
any morals.” 

Roberts said he had talked with 
a district judge who served 27 
years on the bench. “He retired 
this yeaf, and he told me over the 
years he’d changed his mind. After 
27 years he’d encountered people 
for whom the death sentence was 
the only proper sentence. 

“‘We've enacted around our- 
selves a fence of law.” This bill 
“‘would put a little hole in that 
fence,” he said. A mandatory life- 
sentence for violent ‘criminals 
would not work; governors and 
parole boards might commute or 
lessen prison terms at any time. 

Questioned by Rep. Cole on the 
source of his statement that the 
death penalty on armed robbery 
established in the °30’s caused a 
decrease in that crime, Roberts 
said he did not have the statistics, 
but he had talked to veteran police 
officers. 

“And you believe capital pun- 
ishment is a deterrent to crime?” 
Cole asked. ‘ 

“I do, I certainly do,’’ Roberts 
replied. 





“Have you done any research 
on the question?” 

No, Roberts answered, “but I've 
talked to people who've told mec 
that very thing.” 

Rep. Stanford Smith asked Rob- 
erts if he preferred exclusion by 
killing or by permanent removal. 
Roberts replied it would be diffi- 
cult to assure permanent removal 
“It’s also a much more expensive 
proposition for the state,” he said. 

Chairman Eckhardt, pointing 
out that four men were executed 
last year, inquired, ‘‘Should this 
little savings of expense be weigh- 
ed against the entire moral case?”’ 

Roberts replied that “it might 
not be,” but argued that such 
prisoners, with no hope of re- 
lease, might create ‘‘a hard core 
of inmates in the prisons and 
cause a hard problem.” 

Rep. Pipkin asked Roberts if| 
the testimony of prison wardens| 
on the undesirability of the death 
penalty was not persuasive. “It’s 
quite a difference in being war- 
den of a prison and engaged in 
actual law enforcement,’ the wit- 
ness replied. ‘‘Wardens would tend 
to view such men with more com- 
passion.” 


Dr. John Silber 


The executive secretary of the 
Texas Sheriffs Association, Lewis 
Berry, said, ‘‘I don’t think the 
good doctor’s figures are mean- 
ingful.” To get an accurate fig- 
ure, “‘you’d have to examine each 
crime closely. If the gates of hell 
lay in front of an insane man, 
that wouldn’t deter him from 
killing. It’s those cool, calculated 
premeditated crimes”’ that present 
the major problem. 

Berry quoted from a statement 
made by J. Edgar Hoover defend- 
ing capital punishment: “ ‘It is 
my belief that that a great many 
of the most vociferous cries for 
abolition of capital punishment 
emanate from those.areas of our 
society which have been insulated 
against the horrors man can and 
does perpetrate against his fellow 
beings . . . When no shadow of 
a doubt remains relative to guilt, 
the public interest demands capi- 
tal punishment be invoked where 
the law so provides.’ ”’ 

Sam Roberts, assistant district 
attorney in Houston, argued that 
“for everything the abolitionists 
say, the same thing could be said 
on the other side. 

“Some crimiffals can’t be re- 
formed,” he said. The belief that 
some men can be rehabilitated 
into society is ‘‘a naive opinion,” 
he said. 

In reference to permanent re- 
moval from society, Roberts ask- 
ed if there is ‘‘any real distinction 
in allowing a man to die slowly, 
day by day, in a prison cell, and 
in executing him six months after 
the crime has been committed? 
The case cpild be made that a 
man without hope is dead. 

“If this bill passes, within five 
or ten years similar legislation to 
what we have today will be re- 
enacted after a great wave of vio- 
lence,” he predicted. 

Roberts then described in some 
detail the murders committed by 
prisoners whose executions are 
now pending in Texas. If aboli- 


men would escape their proper 
penalty.”’ 

During questiening, Eckhardt 
referred to an earlicr statement 
and asked, “Are you absolutely 
sure of the infallibility of your 
office, of the judge and jury sys- 
tem, and of the appeal. process, 
beyond the shadow of any doubt?” 

“IT am, sir,” Roberts replicd. 

“And this system could not pos- 
sibly make mistakes?”’ 

“I wouldn’t say not possibly 
make mistakes,” Roberts said. 

Eckhardt mentioned the Okla- 
homa ‘‘trade-out” and asked, “I 
wonder if it would've disturbed 
you if that innocent man had been 
executed?” 

“I'd be satisfied after the 12 
members of the jury had passed 
on his guilt,”’ Roberts said. 

“Even if another man confesses 
to the crime?” 

“Tl bet if you talked to this 
man, if you got right down in his 
heart, he couldn’t tell you whether 
he did the murder or not,” the 
witness responded. 

“But wouldn’t it have disturbed 
you if this man had gotten death?’’ 
Eckhardt asked. 

“There are so few crimes where 
the death sentence is given,” Rob- 
erts said, the margin of error is 
practically non-existent. 


Retribution 

The hearing was already into 
the morning hours and'the crowd 
had thinned out to a dozen or so 
spectators when Rev. Robert In- 
gram of Houston’s St.’ Thomas 
Episcopal/Church rose to testify 
against the bill. e 

“At stake here,” he said, is the 
questioning of a system of justice 
used throughout Christianity and 
Western civilization for centuries. 
.“The lack of perfection in a 
system isn’t per se to condemn 
it,” Ingram argued. ‘‘Who can 
say so glibly that justice constant- 
ly miscgrries in Texas?”’ 

“Lex taliones is still the con- 
cept of justice for Christians,’’ 
he said, ‘an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth. Retaliation— 
I don’t know if that’s the right 
word—retribution is an end in 
itself. 

‘I know no other way of retain- 
ing our system of justice than 
through the infliction of punish- 
ment,’ he said. ‘“‘To abolish the 
chief punishment or to remove 
the authority to administer the 
chief punishment is to take away 
the power of all punishment, be- 
cause it is the power to adminis- 
ter fhe chief punishment from 
which all other punishments de- 
rive.” 

Concluding, ‘Ingram quoted St. 
Paul: the state is “‘the minister 
,of God for wrath.’” 

Questioned by Rep.. Mauro 
Rosas, who said men are fallible 
and juries could make mistakes, 
Ingram replied: “I don’t under- 
stand why the possibility of mak- 
ing a mistake should be used as 
a reason to lead us to inaction.” 

Eckhardt quoted John Adams: 
it is more important to save one 
innocent man even if ten guilty 
men go free. Did Ingram agree? 

‘No,’ Ingram replied, ‘I think 
that’s absurd.” 

Concluding testimony was given 
by A. C. Howerton, a Fort Worth 
detective representing the Texas 
Police Officers Association. How- 
erton, in minute detail, described 
a number of homicides and sex 
crimes. ‘“‘People like this, for the 
protection of society, deserve the 
death penalty,” he said, He argued 
that, in his long experience chas- 
ing armed criminals, ‘‘many of 
them told me, if it had not been 
for the death penalty, I'd have 
shot it out with you.” 

The bill is now under consider- 
ation by a subcommittee com- 
posed of Reps. Cole, Peeler, and 





tion carries, he warned, ‘“‘these 


Rosas. W.M. 








